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A POPULAR PLAYWRIGHT AND AUTHOR—MR. J. M. BARRIE 


Mr, James Matthew Barrie was born in Kirriemuir in Scotland on May 9, 1860. He made his first great literary success by A Window in Thrums, published in 1889, but 

reached his high-water mark of literary popularity with the publication of The Little Minister in 1891. As a dramatist he has appealed to an equally wide audience of 

another kind with such plays as Quality Street, The Admirable Crichton, Little Mary, and Alice Sit-by-the-Fire. Mr. Barrie has a house facing Kensington Gardens, which 
he has charmingly introduced into one of his novels, The Little White Bird 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTIcu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,6co to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

et ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open_to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


On SATURDAY NEXT, APRIL 2end, 
and Every Following Evening at 8. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
MUSIC from GOUNOD'S Opera ROMEO ET JULIETTE. 


MATINEE, WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 26, and EVERY FOLLOWING 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
Box Office Now Open, 10 to 5. Tele>hones 3193 and 319; Gerrard. 
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ON HIPPODROME. 
CRANLOURN STREE'1, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


aT H Ee cS O i | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London.'’ Telephone Nos. 7689 Geirard for 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 Is., 5S., 4S., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d. seats. 

Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


FEE NaCies WsMe 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 


TWICE N GHTLY at 6.30 and 9g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PR:CES. Children Half-price. 
Managing “irector, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 
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STRAND. 


Shieh, The Best Awsvs 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | Neste | SP ae RE 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, APRIL 22nd, 


WILL DEAL SPECIALLY WITH 


ide COMING .eASTER: 12@o; 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF EASTER PICTURES 
FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS. 


THE “SPHERE, THE SPHERE. AR SAD AS Ae U BIKES 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1905. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


CONTAINS : 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: II.—A TRAINING TREACHERY: A TALE 
OF THE BOAT RACE, By FRANK SAVILE. 
THE COMING CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: IV.—RACING,. 
WATSON. 
OTTO MADDEN ON RACE RIDING. 


Together with many other Articlcs of interest to all Sportsmen. 


By Atrrep E, T. 


(Illustrated.) 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


(OAS se ALB oe SPARS shy, 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON 
2s. 6d. 


“© Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work.”"—The Times. 

“The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Datly Mail, 

““* The Deer-stone ‘and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—Tlie Atheneum. 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’"—Vanity Fatr, 

‘«* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith "—IJrish Times. 

“The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover cf 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female poets."—Globe. 

‘She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.” Freeman's Journal. 

* Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm.”"—Manchester Guardian, 

““*The Child is admirably imagined, ard her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson's fine lines in Underwoods."—The Sketch. 


UPWARD,” 


net. 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
Tei ey Aude ies ERG 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ““ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other nart of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. ; 
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Gossip of the Flour. 
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Sea-sick on 
Shore.—If you 
should ever 
follow the 
example of 
Queen Alex- 
andra and visit 
Lisbon, do not 
leave the city, 
if possible, till 
you ride a bicycle across the Place Don 
Pedro. It is warranted to provide you with 
a genuine attack of sea-sickness on shore. 
The place, a huge square, with fountains like 
Trafalgar Square and a monument as tal] 
as Nelson’s Pillar, is paved with 
cobbles which run in sinuous lines, 
and under the brilliant sun these 
dazzle the eyes and give one an un- 
comfortable sensation in the region 
of the diaphragm as one walks 
acrossthem. Cleo- 
patra’s Needle 
would feel giddy if 
it had to travel the 
length of the Place. 


Miss Hanbury’s 
Wedding.—The 
interest which 
attached to Miss 
Hanbury’s wedding 
was due not only to 
her own talent but 
on account of the 
big theatrical family 
which she repre- 
sents, These in- 
clude her sister 
Hilda and_ her 
cousins, Miss Julia 
Neilson, Miss Nora 
Kerin, Miss Hilda 
Jacobson, and Miss 
Florence Jamieson, 
all of whom are on 
the stage. If you 
add to these the 
family of Mr. Fred 
Terry (to whom Miss Neilson is 
married) the circle becomes very 
much wider. Miss Hanbury and 


her cousins are Jewesses. The 
Guedellas occupy a very high 


position in Jewry. 


A Persian Marriage.—The pro- 
posed marriage of Frau Elenor von 
Siemens and Prince Freydoun Mal- 
com Khan will be an interesting 
experiment. The prince is a son 
of a former Persian ambassador, 
once so well known in London, and had the 
advantage of being educated at Eton before he 
went to the French military school of St. Cyr. 
Such unions between East and West seldom 
occur, and generally end in unhappiness. 
There was the case of the Princess Abdullah 
Hussein, an English officer’s daughter who 
married a cousin of the Shah and whose 
matrimonial troubles, it will be remembered, 
made work for the attachés at the legation 
in Teheran. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


No-servant Problem.—On the other 
hand the Princess Nasrullah Khan, a fair 
American, professes to have found peace 
and happiness in the harem. Certainly she 
is not worried by her servants like Miss 
Mabel Vereker. If any one of the host of 
slaves at her command fails to give satis- 
faction she can have her bowstringed or 
beheaded out of hand. Persian husbands, 
too, have the reputation of being generous 
—especially in the matter of jewellery. A 
favourite wife can always have what she 


Caswall Smith 


MISS LILY HANBURY, WHO WAS YESTERDAY MARRIED TO 


MR. HERBERT GUEDEiLA 


Miss Lily Hanbury has long been one ot the most admired actresses on our stage. 
Her matriage to Mr. Herbert Guedella in a registry office in the West-end had 
the exceptional characteristic that the bride was attended by bridesmaids and 
that the ceremony had therefore much of the decorative charm that would have 
accompanied it had it taken place in a church. 


much followed in future 


chooses in that way, from ropes of pearls to 
parures of diamonds. But I am afraid that, 
per contra, he exacts obedience, and that is a 
duty which European women find unpalatable 
even in the marriage service. 


Little Vanities.—Of the men and women 
I know there are few who in their heart of 
hearts are not vain of some personal excel- 
lence of which they are possessed—or fancy 
they are possessed. Even the duchesses are 
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This innovation will doubtless be 


not above such 
little vanities. 
I have heard 
it whispered 
tehgante the 
Duchess of 
Westminster 
is very parti- 
cular about her 
shoes and likes 
to have them always to harmonise in colour 
with the costume she happens for the moment 
to be wearing. The explanation of this 
pardonable weakness may be sought in the 
fact that she has a very small and very neat 
~ foot—and she knows it. 


A Duchess’s Hands.—So with 
the Duchess of Devonshire, whose 


hands are small and_ beautifully 
modelled. She specialises in gloves, 
which in fit and 


fastenings are 
alwaysa triumph of 
the maker’s art. 
Lady Warwick in 
her younger days 
—she is a grand- 
mother now by 
grace of her married 
daughter—was par- 
ticularly proud of 
her bair, which was 
a magnificent 
golden_ brown; 
hence her fancy for 
jewelled nets and 
the other niceties 
of head-gear. We 
are all of us prone 
to emphasise the 
points in which we 
excel. 


Railways in 
Russia.—With all 
its faults of admini- 
stration I am told 
the Russian Government gives its 
customers good value in the matter 
of railway travelling, and in some 
things might furnish an example to 
be imitated by railway companies in 
this country. Fares are low to begin 
with, and before the war, at all 
events, long-distance trains were 
fairly comfortable. There were ex- 
ceptions, but to the shame of the 
Western peoples these were im cases 
where the sleeping-car service was 
farmed by foreign companies. At 
out-of-the-way stations the refreshment-rooms 
are either absent or very inferior ; but atall the 
big stations there are first-class hotels where 
the cooking will compare favourably with any- 
thing in England. For this un l efficiency 
Russia has to thank Prince Khilkoff, who 
after all learnt his business in England and 
America. The prince even worked as an 
engineer for some years on the principal 
American railways to get a thorough know- 
ledge of administration, 
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What our Ming Thought of the Big Diamond. 


King Edward and the Big Diamond.—The cost of sending the has this privilege of escort duty as long us a Hohenzollern reigns in 
world’s biggest diamond from South Africa to London was 3s., but Prussia. The butchers made formal application to the Kaiser recently 
taking it from the o‘fices of the Standard Bank to Buckingham for recognition of the formality, and his Majesty, after looking up the 
Palace for the King’s inspection came to £125, that amount being records, granted the application. The butchers will ride on horse- 
paid as a premium on a special back. They will wear dress suits, 


insurance policy for £500,000 
granted for its hour’s absence from 
the custody of the bank. King 
Edward was most anxious to see the 
wonderful stone and asked that it 
should. be brought to his private 
apartments by a court official, but 
its custodian respectfully refused to 
allow it out of his sight, much to 
the King’s amusement, who rallied 
his entourage on the suspicions 
evidently entertained as to their 


silk hats, white gloves, patent 
leather shoes, and white ties. 


The Force of Example.—Since 
the restitution of the Ascoli cope 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in 
Rome has been in receipt of several 
objects of art and antiques sent by 
foreign collectors who suspect the 
articles to have been stolen from 
Italian churches. Last week M. 
Goldschmidt, a well-known Parisian 


honesty. ‘It is a great curiosity,” Bea Tai cond ean ae 
y rene : aod Se cine aligns a collector, forwarded to the Ministry 
| = s toc ? 
he said to the custodian after : sich, sigenee} Credic of om Witnciles fovly spon | ; : 
Reng : init the Chseaérs of the Kinw's! theie Obitrestians, thov-4 L-think | forty-nine parchment leaves, beauti- 
- o full d holding t, wh Lothink ? 
examining it carefully and holding ieepeuel ty bar fie Go| fall i Fs se 
iach , : of - ully ornamente by miniatures, 
it in different lights to make it apiece: | : " : 
ip d Salad Caen which he} had bought from an un- 
flash, “‘ but I should have kicked it : RSSERS 3 
: 4 Sp a a known Italian a few months ago 
aside as a lump of common glass if Of thofe pr Ieeed for : 
Tobe dicesautGnithe oad Were, oho, Lobiereed | for £60. Inquiry developed the 
it in road. 
Be See eee: | fact that the leaves had _ been 
YO ame ty os 


sou. tae abstracted from an ancient missal 
preserved in the cathedral of Pienza, 
the native town of Pius II., who 


FOREIGN-AFEAIRS | had presented them to the church, 
from Witins. ee, | 


Everyone to his Taste.—Gavin 
Macdougall of Aberfeldy is making 
a new set of bagpipes for the Prince 

5 Riis 
of Wales. The Prince does not ; si oe 
play the pipes himself, but as he is 9 din bs ot Me. Layers om Bis 


the Bititaktens beive™ : t 
an officer of a Scottish regiment he iis Sree a Tee the CaAreaa a nchccmmen eer ace Coneche 
: : re Bit ar See Cie cons —Besides the ex-Queen of Mada- 
prides himself upon possessing the lensiaenepiatlayiA Gini Ruane es, : 
z ; : : ripen gs rte brah leh at gascar another deposed sovereign 
finest pipes in the kingdom. The | Ante Mire, Abutiny they tire Meiells, norte (exher ‘Ttooes tnazch 2 Bere s : Si 
: aS ae (A greta) of Bains 10 pr Boba. so did wih te aces et Hang aep is now petitioning the Government 
pipes upon which Gavin Macdougall Gere iO Wonain, Wau a Sei did whttfe-} And & Coutick Bae bea difoarct’d 720: 
tothe Coureak Vienna, ta acquaige of France for an increased allow- 
is now at work are made of selected the Emperor, that the 9,000 Blah Ran 
e as oc} hems, ant of Conliderzain fe Bes ance. She is the deposed Queen of 
ebony and richly mounted with {aud can’ pills oneeyte no hs Ira 3 és 
3 pa gnetial Majeth’s stiilavce in Wag: Moheli, a small island of the 
silver. The royal arms and_ the Sace ; bur hat Ihe earios i, da C ; sesouea 
xf lieu thereof, eee ji ro group, who was deposec 
crest of the Prince of Wales are : ‘miosis arth Suppras of toe pactoe cise sc ualaa ae y E 
: , eb theme AV'st. Ie the Lane Oppongutiay the by the French Government a few 
beautifully engraved on a_ shield Sees Keg of Poland ata Bis Koper nage etsy CASA Senriee SOE 
5 \ a ort rr os edie! rear. ¢ she ay ¥ é 
attached to the big drone, and the j Pia Coenek us of viet re Toy Taveea thee weet yea Fe a : 
leer ; eee : WasieG end fait Voor. of twenty-seven. Since then she 
silver mountings all over are artis- Ten 1 Carn Fea as: Tall Sondsy cho : . 
Me POA Cha Ring Nelard pauls has enjoyed a pension of £160 a 


tically chased with Scottish thistles. 
The pipes are mounted in royal blue | am one usety sn pethcety 
and the Duke of Rothesay tartan, bs 
with silver ropes and tassels. 


Out feet Como 


angebeewch Naduine de year from the Republic in one of 

A Daughter. and a 
ARIE OF Spite, cs the Reunion Islands, where she 
5 was in exile. A few months ago 


di thts, you Ty 
ave the Prifinet’s awn Confeit on! 

iéd by two Gentlemen wx her 
wh we be alowed 


9 


CHEAPER THAN THE ‘DAILY MAIL” she happened to fall in love with a 

Butchers to Escort the Crown The London Farthing Post was an old newspaper published in Walpole's gendarme named M. Paul, married 
Prince’s Bride. —When the Duchess interest. This copy was sold at Sotheby's recently him, and was allowed to follow her 
Cecilie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, husband to his native town in the 
who is to marry the Crown Prince on June 6, comes to town three Jura Canton. The prince consort now asks that the ex-Queen’s 
days before the wedding she will be escorted from the railway station pension be increased to £2,000 a year, alleging that is the amount 
to the Kaiser’s palace by butchers. The Berlin Guild of Butchers the Government usually pays as pensions to dispossessed sovereigns. 


ah 


Harman | | 
Mrs. Robinson Miss Alice Robinson \Miss Beryl Robinson Miss Edith Robinson 


A PATHETIC TRAGEDY IN THE INDIAN EARTHQUAKE 


I give here the wife and three daughters of Colonel G. H. Robinson, commanding at Dharmsala, which has been entirely destroyed by an earthquake. Colonel 

Robinson had the pathetic duty of recording the death of his wife and daughters in his official messages. One of his ;daughters, Miss Edith Robinson, -whose portrait is 

given here, is at school in England, while Alice and Beryl have been killed with their moth2r. One or two journals have given the portrait of Edith as among the slain, 
but not The Sphere, by whose permission thislinteresting group of portraits is published 
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A WLittle Boy who may be King of Spain. 


The King and his 
Jockeys.—His Majesty 
somewhat lavishly dispenses 
presents to those jockeys 
who are lucky enough to 
carry off a big race in the 


extremely popular royal 
colours. Young Herbert 


Jones, who rode the pecu- 
liarly-tempered Diamond 
Jubilee when that horse 
proved victorious in the 
Derby, received an hono- 
rarium of £500, and the 
pilot of Ambush II, a 
similar amount. Gratton 
Wildman Lushington, the 
gentleman —jockey-trainer, 
who advised the purchase 
of and trained Ambush II. 
and who rode for the King 
upon many occasions, has 
been the recipient of hand- 
some souvenir pins bearing 
the royal arms. 


A King’s Kind Gift.— 
His Majesty takes an inte- 
rest in the welfare of the 
most humble of his subjects, 
and this is exemplified in 
the following characteristic 
little story. 
our royal sportsman runs 
down to Newmarket to 
witness the training gallops 
of his string of racehorses 
and invariably honours: his 
trainer, Richard Marsh, by 
taking tea with him at the 
latter’s famous 
Egerton House. 


Occasionally 


residence, 
In a huge 
training establishment such 


as this numerous stable boys live on the premises, and nowadays 
everything possible for their comfort and enjoyment is provided in 


THE HEIR-APPARENT TO THE SPANISH THRONE 


The elder child is Fernando, the infant son of the King's elder sister, the Infanta Maria, who 
married Prince Charles of Bourbon in 1901 


their quarters. During a 
recent visit the royal patron 
happened to hear the tinkle- 
tinkle of a piano * putting 
in full time” at a musical 
evening of the stable boys 
held in their cosy assembly- 
rooms. ‘The highly-trained 
musical ear of our Sove- 
reign was evidently struck 
with the somewhat thin 
tones given out by the 
instrument and smilingly 
promised to replace it with 
a better. In due course the 
delighted “ boys” received 
a magnificent piano, which 
after being unpacked was 
appropriately christened to 
the strains of ‘‘God Save 
the King.” 


The Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir.—In Russia it is cur- 
rently believed that the 
Czar has always been more 
or less afraid of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir. The latter 
is not popular with the lower 
classes, but the nobility look 
upon him with admiration 
as their champion. He is 
not by any means impec- 
cable. When the secret 
inquiry was held into the 
Russian Army _ contract 
scandals during the war 
with Turkey he was one of 
the three grand dukes who 
were implicated—and dis- 
graced. But though he is 
the strong man of the 
Romanoffs it is whispered 


that he is ruled by his wife, the clever and intriguing Grand Duchess 
Marie Paulovna, who is determined to be Empress of Russia. 


Campbell & Gray 


THE SCIENCE OF SINUOUSNESS AS EXHIBITED BY “LA SYLPHE” AT THE ALHAMBRA 


This girl, who is English, gives some remarkable exhibitions of sinuous posturing in the new ballet, My Lady Nicotine, at the Alhambra. She can twist her body into 


almost any position 
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Am Karl who Loves the Stage. 


A Young Princess’s Début.—Mrs. Mackay is expected at Carlton 
House Terrace shortly, where she is likely to give some magnificent 
entertainments for the débu¢ of her granddaughter, the young Prin- 
cess Colonna, whose father has recently succeeded to the titles and 
estates of his uncle, Prince di Stigtiano. The princess is hardly 
grown-up yet but is very striking-looking with lovely dark hair and 
eyes, and generally attracts a good deal of attention wherever she 
goes. She is extremely talented and speaks several languages 
fluently. As her parents have been separated a long time she has 
spent most of her youth in Paris, where her mother has a beautiful 
flat just above Mrs. Mackay’s in the Bois de Boulogne. The young 
princess will be presented at one of the forthcoming drawing-rooms 
and is sure to make a sensation. 


The Singing of Ah Sin.—I am not surprised that Mr. Huntley 
Wright wearied of Chinese parts ; not so much because of the pigtail 
as because of the strain upon his voice. In these realistic days the 
man who plays a Chinaman must cultivate a Chinese voice. This 
is bad enough in conversational parts, but it is worse when it 
comes to singing. Chinese vocalists always sing in a high falsetto. 
They have only six notes to their scale instead of the 
European eight. They leave out the fourth and seventh. 
The only Chinamen who sing European fashion in what 
we should call the natural singing voice are the native 
Christians, so that you can always tell Ah Sin’s religion 
by his vocalisation. 


A Turkish Bride.—The trousseau of a Turkish prin 
cess is almost as costly as that of an American heiress. | 
At the recent marriage of the Sultan’s daughter to 
Abdurrehenen Pacha, the Minister of Justice, the bride’s 
wedding dress was of unparalleled magnificence, and is 
said to have cost the sum of £5,000. Of the richest 
oriental satin, it was profusely embroidered with pearls 
and was copied from a design of a famous French artist. 
It was made in the palace by two dressmakers ; they 
worked in the presence of an officer and two soldiers, 
who watched their every movement sharply. The rest of 
the outfit was on a par with the wedding garment, whilst 
the jewels presented to the bride surpassed any ever 
heard of out of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 


Sunday the Day of Most Crime.—An Austrian li 
Statistician publishes the results of curious examina- — / 
tions he has made as to the frequency of crime on { ‘ 

the several days. of the week. SS 
His investigations extended over 
several years and several provinces 
of the Austrian Empire. Of the 
723 cases examined these are the 
results: Sun- 
day 254, 
Monday 125, 
Tuesday 69, 
Wednesday 
62, Thursday 62, Fri- 
day 48, Saturday 103. 
On Sundays, when 
public-houses 
are most fre- 
quented and 
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THE EARL OF YARMOUTH 


The Earl of Yarmouth is the eldest son of the Marquis of Hertford. The peerage 
books inform us that he is a lieutenant in the militia of the Black Watch and a 
D,L. and a J.P. for Warwickshire. They do not mention that his lordship has 
been on the stage, being particularly distinguished as a skirt dancer. Two years 
ago he married a daughter of the late Mr. Shaw, the millionaire of Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
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Dickens 


most alcohol is consumed, most crime occurs. On Monday people 
are still under the influence of their Sunday potations, and the 


number recedes until Saturday, which is pay-day. 


Saturday does not reach the figures of Sunday _ be- 
cause the public-houses are frequented only in the 


evening. 


Pleasure 
and Business. 
—The Berlin 
Court has been 
gayer than 
usual _ this 
season, and 
the young 
officers of 
the gnard 
who form 
the dancing 
contingent 
at court are 
highly satis- 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. W. H. RIDD 


fied. Both A well-known Devonshire sporting farmer who weighs about 
the great 26 st. He lives at Challacombe, North Devon 

and small 

court ‘alls have been brilliant affairs although it is always 


esteemed a far greater honour to be invited to one of the 
smaller functions, at which never more than 400 persons are 
present. The Kaiser was not long on the throne before he 
began to pay special attention to the discipline of his balls. 
Imperial intimations are sent regularly to the regiments of guards 
that only such officers are wished at the balls who can dance 
correctly and gracefully. 


Good Dancing Required.—Every year it happens that 
the Kaiser tells this or that young officer whose dancing is 
not up to the mark to leave the ball until he has improved. 
The consequence of this strictness is that for weeks before 
the beginning of court festivities every regimental casino of 
the guards is turned into an officers’ dancing academy. 
The ol'er officers become dancing masters and coach their 


younger comrades in the particular dance practised at court. 


Fitz- 


Dickens 


No Wallflowers.—At a Berlin court ball no waltzes are 
danced, only galops in “two-step” and at a fearfully rapid 
rate. Should a princess of the royal house be pleased to 
dance all other pairs must cease till her turn is over. A 
ball at court is always opened by an “advance dancer” dancing 
with one of the court ladies. The “advance dancers” belong 
to the Gardes de Corps or the rst Regiment of Foot Guards, 
The position of these lieutenants is not a sinecure, and so great is 
the stress on them during the season that the Kaiser specially exempts 
them from the performance of their ordinary military duties. Not 
only do they lead the dances when the court appcars at ministries 
and embassies but in most of the private dances given by the 
aristocracy of Berlin. Morning after morning they return to Potsdam 
by the early trains jaded and worn. There are no wallflowers at 
court dances, and anyone incurring the imperial displeasure by 
awkwardness or shyness is never invited again. 


giving 


Chinese Dishes.—The possible menu of civilisation is so limited 
that the epicure may be pardoned if he sometimes sighs for another 
dish to taste. He might do worse than try celestial cookery. If he 
can command an enterprising chef with some approach to original 
genius he might even make history. The Western world is waiting 
to be introduced to a European edition of the chrysanthemum fritter 
or the Pekinese fish and pineapple, or the mystery that is made of 
chopped chicken meat, beautifully white, young mushrooms, and 
sliced chestnuts flavoured with beans, sprouts, celery, and onions, 
and seasoned with brown sauce. Pineapple might go with chicken, 
too, cooked Chinese fashion, just as John Chinaman finds chestnuts 
palatable with other preparations of meat. 
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Concerning Kaiser Wilhelm. 


The Kaiser’s Yacht.—The Hohenzollern is by no means a fioating Cowes, and British yachtsmen are disposed henceforward to boycott 
palace in point of luxury and decoration ; it would not compare with the Kiel fixture. For the last two years the superior attractions of 
the ordinary pleasure boat of a second-rate American millionaire, Kiel have completely spoiled the Clyde regattas, valuable races 


falling flat for lack of entries, owners of yachts being tempted 
to Kiel by the lavish hospitality of the Kaiser. He, too, has 
cleverly contrived that Kiel shall reflect all the glory of the 
transatlantic race by arranging to distribute the prizes there 
and so attract the American yachts. The Clyde yacht clubs 
are now boldly bidding to cut out Kiel by advancing the dates 
of their fixtures and offering a specially attractive prize list. 


A Change for the Worse.—The political outlook in 
Austria is very black just now. The Emperor has got to his 
wits’ end in Hungary and finds ‘himself in-a terrible dilemma. 
He must either abolish the Constitution and risk a revolution 
or give way and let them have a Hungarian-speaking army. 
In court circles the utmost dismay prevails ; though no one 
likes to say the word, everyone fears the possibility of the 
Emperor abdicating.. In their eyes no worse thing could 
happen. His successor, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, is the 
most unpopular of men. Entirely in the hands of priests and 
never of the same mind for ten minutes, he is continually 
engrossed in some fresh hobby. Among his other charac- 
teristics he is thrifty to the verge of miserliness ; they say in 
Vienna he counts the pins in his wife’s pincushion. In 
every respect it will be a change for the worse. 


Invalided Russian Soldiers go Mad.—Professor Nicanoroff 
of Charkoff, who has examined seventy-eight dismissed 
officers and soldiers invalided from Manchuria, has found 
that in addition to physical disabilities fifty-five suffer from 
mental disorders caused by exposure, insufficient nourishment, 
and above all by the scenes of horror they have witnessed. 
Professor Nicanoroff sees no reason to think these cases form 
any exception to the tens of thousands scattered all over the 
land. What heritage will they leave to the next generation ? 


Dopey Buxton Palo 


P.C. 100: Was anyone with you in the car when it blew 
up? 

Motorist: Yes; my chauffeur 

P.C. 100: Where is he now? 

Motorist: He hasn't come down yet 


In the Kaiser’s own quarters the appointments are 
marked by the severest simplicity, the furniture of his 
sleeping cabin consisting of a brass bedstead, dressing 
table, reading table, and a telephone. There is more 
attempt at decoration in the Empress’s suite, which 
is fitted up with mauve silk throughout. The pictures 
and portraits which cover the walls are specially inte- 
resting, many of them family groups, including one 
inscribed, “ To dear Willie from mamma.” There are 
Many seascapes by the well-known German painter, 
Willy Stéwer, and water colours by the Cavalier di 
Martino, 


The Kaiser's Literary Tastes.—There are plenty 
of books on board, quite half of them English, chiefly 
works of reference, travel, and records of cruises in 
various waters, Professor Max. Miiller is represented 
by several volumes, but the only novelist who has 
been accorded the distinction of a place in the imperial 
library is Mr. Henry James. Strange to say, the 
Kaiser pays little attention to the working of the ship, 
urgent State affairs taking up most of his time even 
When on a holiday, and hours of the day are spent 
in Count von Biilow’s little white cabin. All the 
Kaiser’s “ handy men,” of whom there are 300 on 
board, speak English as well as German, 


a p  AMEy Bextor os, 
British Yachtsmen Sore at the Kaiser.—The 
Kiel Regatta, under the unrivalled stage management 


of Kaiser Wilhelm, threatens completely to overshadow Rustic : Never mind, zur, you bain’t the fust motorist what's been in that theer pond 
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THE sPALLER 


The Royal Family of Servia 


Is Peter Safe ?—Is the new King of 
Servia really safe? He has undoubtedly 
realised the long-deferred hopes of the 
Karageorgevitch family, but it will take 
Europe a very long time to forget the 
way in which the rival Obrenovitches 
were extinguished in the shadow of one 
night. England has never forgiven him, 
and there is little doubt that the revolu- 
tionary spirit has not been eliminated 
in the little kingdom although King 
Peter is doing everything to make him- 
self popular. His Majesty, who was 
born in 1844, is a widower. His wile, 
who bore the remarkable name of Zorka 
Lioubitza Nicolaievna Petrovitch Niegoch 
(she died in 1890 at the age of twenty- 
six), was the first of the Prince of Monte- 
negro’s lucky family to marry. He has 
two sons and a daughter living—Prince 
George, born in 1887; Prince Alexander, 
born in 1888 ; and Princess Helen (named 
after her aunt, the Queen of Italy), born 
in 1884. 


A Unique Train.—The well-worn 
phrase, ‘f Aberdeen awa’,” became for 
sixty Londoners a mere alliterative cliche 
last week. The occasion was the open- 
ing of a unique municipal sculpture 
gallery to which they were invited. The 
chief promoter of the institution—for 
these things are always really the work 
of one man—is Mr. James Murray, D.L., 
whose hospitality beggars description. 
He engaged a special (London and 
North-Western) train composed of seven 


sleepers only—such a train as the company never ran before. The 
visitors left Euston at 10.45 on the evening of April 7, and within 
ten hours woke in the granite city, which was sparkling with frosted 


snow likea Christmas card. Mr, Murray 
had engaged a whole hotel for them and 
imported two chefs from the Savoy, to 
say nothing of hundreds of roses from 
Kent and strawberries from I know not 
where 


The Guests.—Rarely has the London 
and North-Western carried such a dis- 
tinguished party. In one saloon alone 
there were Professor Bury, editor of Ze 
Decline and Fall (which curiously enough 
was printed in Aberdeen), Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Maarten Maartens, Mr. 
Edward Robinson, director of the Boston 
Art Gallery (who all got the LL.D. degree 
from the university), and Mr. Arthur 
Symons. In another saloon were Mr. 
Bryce and Lord Reay. Mr. Perceval 
Landon of Tibet fame represented 7%e 
Telegraph, and every London daily of 
importance sent a representative. Those 
who did not must regret it in view of 
the splendid hospitality of Mr. Murray 
and the municipality. Even the Pope 
sent an envoy, and Dresden was repre- 
sented by its art director, Professor Treu. 


A Great Citizen.—-Mr. Murray is a 
fine type of the patriotic citizen, although 
London may half claim him as he comes 
here nearly every week (with a season 
ticket). He is a big merchant who finds 
that business is not sufficient to mono- 
polise his enormous energies. One 
of his nephews, a lieutenant in the 
Gordons, was killed at Elandslaagte ; 
another is still in the Gay Gordons, while 
his elder son is a doctor in London. 


PRINCE GEORGE OF SERVIA 


The heir to this very precarious throne is here engaged 
in blackboard exercises under the surveillance of his 
tutor. He is seventeen years of age 


PRINCE PAUL 


Who was born in 1893, is the only son of King Peter’s 
younger brother, Prince Arsene Alexandrovitch 
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Tragic Inheritance. 


Mr. Hardy.—Mr. Thomas Hardy,, 
who must have thought that the snow 
was specially designed to indicate to 
some of the visitors ‘the return of the 
native,” was quite the hero of the occa- 
sion and the observed of all observers 
in his doctor’s gown at the university 
reception which formed part of the 
celebrations. The world is so small, 
however, that he met the son of one of 
his neighbours at Dorchester, an officer 
stationed in the north, while “ mine host” 
of the hotel where the guests stayed also: 
came from Dorchester. Mr. Maarten 
Maartens also found a countryman in 
Lord Reay, who speaks with a decidedly 
Dutch accent. 


Prince Edward’s Latest Bon Mot. 
—Prince Edward of Wales, who is now 
nearly eleven years old and is generally 
considered to be the flower of the flock,, 
is an especial favourite with his royal 
grandfather. Like many other children 
the young Prince has a habit of express- 
ing himself at times in an unexpected 
manner. When visiting King Edward 
the other day the King asked him what 
he was studying. ‘‘ Oh, all about Perkin 
Warbeck,” was the rejoinder. Asked 
who Warbeck was the little Prince: 
replied, “ He pretended he was the son 
of a king, but he wasn’t ; he was the son 
of respectable parents.” 

A Marble Bible.—Great as has been 


the amount of labour expended on the 
various Bibles of the world, the palm for 


execution must be given to the Kutho-daw, which is a Buddhist 
monument near Mandalay in Burma. 
temples, each containing a slab of white marble on which the 


It consists of about a hundred 


whole of the Buddhists’ Bible, consisting 
of more than 8,000,000 syllables, has 
been engraved. The Burmese alphabet 
is used, but the language is Pali. This 
wonderful Bible is absolutely unique. 
The Kutho-daw was erected in 1857 by 
Mindon-Min, the last king but one of 
Burma. The vast collection of temples. 
together form a square with a dominat- 
ing temple in the centre. Each of the 
marble’ slabs on which the sacred texts 
are inscribed is surmounted by an orna- 
mental canopy in pagoda form. 


The Paradise of Beggars.—lIt is. 
calculated that 4,000 persons make a 
living in London by begging and that 
their average income amounts to about 
30s. a week, or over £300,000 a year. 
Last year 1,925 persons were arrested 
for begging in the streets, of whom more 
than 1,500 were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment varying from one week to 
three months. Many of these objects of 
charity were found in possession of sums. 
of money and even of bank books show- 
ing very handsome deposits. 


Diet of Horsemeat for Consumptiver. 
—The Paris Echo says the auto is in no 
danger of extinguishing the horse, merely 
making an aristocrat of the former worker. 
Statistics reveal an enormous increase 
in the consumption of horseflesh in Paris, 
and the practice is also growing in the 
smaller cities. This is ascribed to the 
practice of doctors in recommending the 
article to the sick, especially to those suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, and to economy. 
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Tihe Present Servian Royal Family at Home. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AT TABLE 


Peter I. succeeded to the throne of Servia in June, 1€C3, soon after the assassination of the last representative of the now extinct house of Obrenovitch. 
King Peter has two sons and two daughters 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER OF SERVIA STUDYING MATHEMATICS 


Prince Alexander Karageorgevitch is the King’s second son and was born in 1888 
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THES RARER 


Beyond Improvement. 


H* first school report admitted his ingenuity and invention, but 
referred to his temperament as restless, dissatisfied, and 


irascible. 

“1 feared as much,” said his mother. ‘I 
have always noticed it. Do you remember the 
rage and fury that he got into when he was 
quite a little boy because the nursery door 
would not shut ?” 

“ Yes,” said the father hesitatingly. “ Still, 
you know the door would not shut, and doors 
are meant to shut. Also he afterwards  bor- 
rowed a plane and did what was wanted to 
make the door practicable.” 

Later school reports seemed to confirm the 
father’s view of the boy’s character. He got 
angry when anything, particularly anything 
mechanical, was wrong, but he was also very 
clever and laborious at putting it right again. 
Just before he left school he got over a difficulty 
in acoustics in the school chapel. Previously 
the excellent sermons of the head master had 
been totally inaudible ; now every word reached 
to the furthest benches, and the head master 
decided that this was a remarkable boy. 

He was certainiy remarkable. The promise 
of boyhood found its fulfilment. 
were many and valuable. 
they are and content with 
nothing. He plunged 
constantly into some 
fresh sphere of activity, 
and always with success, 
His name became great 
in the land. It began to 
be acknowledged that he 
was sent into the world 
to improve it and to 
inake it more efficient, 
and that he was carrying 
out his mission. 

At the age of fifty he 
was a baronet anda mil- 
lionaire ; a peerage was 
expected in the following 
year. His house was a 
miracle of comfort and 
convenience; every 
single one of the stupidi- 
ties present in the con- 
struction and arrange- 
ment of all ordinary 
houses had been im- 
proved out of it. He 
was somewhat lonely, for 
he had never married. 
He had wished to be 
married, but had never 
found a woman with 
whom he could be per- 
fectly satisfied. There 
was always something to 
improve in her, and he 
never failed to mention 
it. A certain coldness 
generally followed. He 
had relinquished the idea 
of marriage altogether 
now. 

One night in his sleep 
he dreamed that he was 
dead and that he entered 
the land of the hereafter. 
The hereafter of his 
dreams bore some resem- 
blance to the local town 
hall, and he was received 
there by a very f.iendly 
gentleman in a_ frock 
coat and grey trousers. 
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The inventions that he patented 
He was in dead opposition to things as 


BREAKING IN PEGASUS 


[President Roosevelt will shortly publish 
a volume of poems translated from the 
Gaelic.] 
Say, Pegasus, yout must confess 

You’ve met your match at last; 
Oh festive hoss, I rather guess 

Your buckin’ days are past. 


Though many on your back have been 
Completely at a loss, 

When Roosevelt came upon the scene 
He showed you who was boss. 


He kept the coolest sort of head 
In that unequal strife, 

For like Bellerophon he’s led 
A pretty strenuous life. 


Up, then, step lively if you can, 
And show you’ve mettle still, 
Parnassian slopes won’t scare the man 


Who charged up San Juan Hill. 
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THE NEW HAMLET—A MATINEE GIRL’S TERRIBLE SHOCK 
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By Barry Pain. 


“ Delighted to see you, sir,” said this gentleman, genially shaking 
“ Long before your decease we had heard of the 


great and splendid work that you have done 
in the world. We have a list of the many 
inventions for which humanity has to thank 
you—hair dyes, motor cars, quick-firing guns, 
the singularly economical form of gas-lightiny 
which bears your name, and the absolutely 
perfect dog biscuit which you were the first 
to compose. We have remembered your great 
generosity, your numerous charities, and the 
free libraries with which you have peppered 
the municipalities of Great Britain. If you 
see anything wrong, mention it. Iam here to 
serve you.” 

He could find nothing wrong whatever. 
It seemed to him that he spent weeks in a 
futile search for anything that could possibly 
be improved. All was for the best in the bcst 
of worlds. There was not one single thing 
that he could rage about or denounce, not 
one single thing that he could by any pos- 
sible chance make any better than it was 
already. 

Always the iriendly gentleman with the 


frock coat accompanied him, answering every question with great 
suavity and readiness. 


The last point over which the inventor 
lingered was the heat- 
ing apparatus. Surely 
that would be wrong. 
He did not think that 
he knew one. single 
house except his own in 
which — the heating 
apparatus was just 
exactly as it should be. 

“You shall see it 
for yourself,” said his 
guide. He examined it 
in detail. It was con- 
siderably better than the 
one which he had at his 
own house. He could 
not find a fault in it 
anywhere. 

“Charming place, 
isn’t it ?” said his guide. 

“Very,” he said 
dolefully. “Shall I be 
here long ?” 

“Oh, that depends 


upon what you call 
long. It’s eternity, of 
course.” 

“And _— everything 
will be perfect all the 
time?” 

“Quite. Only the 


really great and good 
come here, you see.” 

“And where do the 
rest go?” 

“That’s next door, 
but it’s too shocking to 
talk about.” 

He fumbled in his 
pocket for some coins. 
“T say,” he said, drop- 
ping his voice, “ couldn’t 
you get me passed in 
there?” 

At this point he woke. 
His valet was drawing 
DAV iS} up- the blinds. He 
é \NIUor noticed with pleasure 

B) qos that the arrangement of 

iB these blinds was singu- 

larly stupid and that he 
could improve upon it. 
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Interesting Dogs at the Ladies’ Mennel Club Show 


At the Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 


MISS MARIE SERENAS 


MISS SPOFFORTH'S : : x 
_—— JAVANESE “FUGI OF KOBE 


TOY SPANIEL TRICOLOUR “THE SERAPH 


M's H. MORRIS 
CHOW CHOW “HAMILTON NICK” 


ae | 
; MISS SPOFFORTH'S 
MISS JOAN GODFREY’S TOY SPANIELS BLENHEIM TRICOLOUR M" C.M. ANDERSON'S 
SPANIEL BLACK COCKER “MASTER REUBEN” CHERUBEL (Standing) POODLE “GOQUIN” 


“THE SERAPH ( Lying ) 


MISS JOAN GODIREYS GREYHOUND “JOYOUS GIRDLE M‘S MARLEY BULL 006 “FELTON REGENT 
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STORY BY JACK LONDON. 


THE 


GAM i 


By Jack London. 


A Transcript from 
Real Wife. 


[This is the best story of prize-fighting that has 
ever been written, Ep. TATLER.] 


The announcer escorted a third man to the centre 
of the ring, a genial-faced young fellow in 
shirt sleeves. 

“ Eddy Jones, who will referee this contest,” said 
the announcer. 

“Oh you Eddy!” men shouted in the midst of 
the applause, and it was apparent to Genevieve that 
he, too, was well beloved. 

Both men were being helped into the 
gloves by their seconds, and one of Ponta’s 
seconds came over and examined the gloves 
before they went on Joe’s hands. The, 
referee called them to the centre of the 
rng. The seconds followed, and they 
made quite a group, Joe and Ponta 
facing each other, the referee in the 
middle, the seconds leaning with hands 
on one another’s shoulders, their heads y 
craned forward. The referee was talking and all listened attentively. 

The group broke up. Again the announcer came to the front. 

“ Joe Fleming fights at one hundred and twenty-eight,” he said, 
“ John Ponta at one hundred and forty. They will fight as long as 
one hand is free and take care of themselves in the breakaway. The 
audience must remember that a decision must be given. There are 
no draws fought before this club.” 

He crawled through the ropes and dropped from the ring to the 
floor. There was a scuttling in the corners as the seconds cleared 
out through the ropes, taking with them the stools and buckets. 
Only remained in the ring the two fighters and the referee. A gong 
sounded. The two men advanced rapidly to the centre, their 
right Lands extended, and for a fraction of an instant met in a 
perfunctory shake. Then Ponta lashed out savagely right and left, 
and Joe escaped by springing back. Like a projectile Ponta hurled 
himself after him and upon him. 

The fight was on. Genevieve clutched one hand to her breast 
and watched. She was bewildered by the swiftness and savagery of 
Ponta’s assault and by the multitude of blows he struck. She felt 
that Joe was surely being destroyed. At times she could not see his 
face, so obscured was it by the flying gloves. But she could hear 
the resounding blows, and with the sound of each blow she felt a 
sickening sensation in the pit of her stomach. She did not know 
that what she heard was the impact of glove on glove or shoulder 
and that no damage was being done. 

She was suddenly aware that a change had come over the fight. 
Both men were clutching each other in a tense embrace, no blows 
were being struck at all. She recognised it to be what Joe had 
described to her as the “clinch.” Ponta was struggling to free himself, 
Joe was holding on. The referee shouted “ Break!” Joe made an 
effort to get away, but Ponta got one hand free and Joe rushed back 
into a second clinch to escape the blow. But this time she noticed 
the heel of his glove was pressed against Ponta’s mouth and chin, 
and at the second “ Break !” of the referee Joe shoved his opponent’s 
head back and sprang clear himself. 

For a brief several seconds she had an unobstructed view of her 
lover. Left foot a trifle advanced, knees slightly bent, he was 
crouching with his head drawn well down between his shoulders 
and shielded by them. His hands were in position before him, 
ready either to attack or defend. The muscles of his body were 
tense, and as he moved about she could see them bunch up and 
writhe and crawl like live things under the white skin. 

But. again Ponta was uvon him and he was struggling to live. 
He crouched a bit more, drew his body more compactly together, 
and covered up with his hands, elbows, and fore-arms. Blows rained 
upon him, and it looked to her as though he were being beaten to 
death, But he was receiving the blows on his gloves and shoulders, 
racking back and forth to the force of them like a tree in a storm 
while the house cheered its delight. It was not until she understood 
this applause and saw Silverstein half out of his seat and intensely, 
madly happy and heard the “ Oh you Joes !” from many throats that 
she realised that instead of being cruelly punished he was acquitting 
himself well. Then he would emerge for a moment, to be again 
enveloped and hidden in the whirlwind of Ponta’s ferocity. 

The gong sounded. It seemed they had been fighting half-an- 
hour, though from what Joe had told her she knew it had been only 
three minutes. With the crash of the gong Joe’s seconds were 
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He rose from dreams of wars alarms, 
To make his daggers keen and bright, 


Desiring, in my very arms, 


The fiercer rapture of the fight! 


through the ropes and running him into his 
corner for the blessed minute of rest. One 
man, squatting on the floor between his out- 
stretched feet and elevating them by resting 
them on his knees, was violently chafing his 
legs. Joe sat on a stool, leaning far back into 
the corner, head thrown back and arms out- 
stretched on the ropes to give easy expansion 
to the chest. With wide-open mouth he was 
breathing the towel-driven air furnished by 
two of the seconds while listening to the counsel 
of still another second who talked with low 
voice in his car and at the same time sponged 
off his face, shoulders, and chest. 

Hardly had all this been accomplished (it 
had taken no more than several seconds) than 
the gong sounded, the seconds scuttled through 
the ropes with their paraphernalia, and Joe and 
Ponta were advancing against each other to the centre of the ring. 
Genevieve had no idea that a minute could be so short. For a 
moment she felt that his rest had been cut and was suspicious of 
she knew not what. 

Ponta lashed out, right and left, savagely as ever, and though 
Joe blocked the blows, such was the force of them that he was 
knocked backward several steps. Ponta was after him with the 
spring of a tiger. In the involuntary effort to maintain equilibrium 
Joe had uncovered himself, flinging one arm out and lifting his head 
from between the sheltering shoulders. So swiftly had Ponta followed 
him that a terrible swinging blow was coming at his unguarded jaw. 
He ducked forward and down, Ponta’s fist just missing the back of 
his head. As he came back to the perpendicular Ponta’s left fist 
drove at him in a straight punch that would have knocked him 
backward through the ropes. Again, Jand with a swiftness {an 
inappreciable fraction of time quicker than Ponta’s, he ducked 
forward. Ponta’s fist grazed the backward slope of the shoulder 
and glanced off into the air. Ponta’s right drove straight out, and 
the graze was repeated as Joe ducked into the safety of a clinch. 

Genevieve sighed with relief, her tense bedy relaxing and a 
faintness coming over her. The crowd was cheering madly. 
Silverstein was on his feet, shouting, gesticulating, completely out 
of himself. And even Mr. Clausen, at the top of his lungs, was 
yelling his enthusiasm into the ear of his nearest neighbour. 

The clinch was broken and the fight went on. Joe blocked, 
and backed, and slid around the ring, avoiding blows and living 
somehow through the whirlwind onslaughts. Rarely did he strike 
blows himself, for Ponta had a quick eye and could defend as well 
as attack, while Joe had no chance against the other’s enormous 
vitality. His hope lay in that Ponta himself should ultimately 
consume his own strength. 

But Genevieve was beginning to wonder why her lover did not 
fight. She grew angry. She wanted to see him wreak vengeance 
on this beast that persecuted him so, Even as she waxed impatient 
the chance came, and Joe whipped his fist to Ponta’s mouth. It was 
a staggering blow. She saw Ponta’s head go back with a jerk and 
the quick dye of blood on the lips. The blow, and the great shout 
from the audience, angered him. He rushed like a wild man. The 
fury of his previous assaults was as nothing compared with the fury 
of this one. And there was no more opportunity for another blow. 
Joe was too busy living through the storm he had already caused, 
blocking, covering up, and ducking into the safety and iespite of 
the clinches. 

But the clinch was not all safety and respite. Every instant 
of it was tense watchfulness, while the breakaway was still more 
dangerous. Genevieve had noticed, with a slight touch of amuse- 
ment, the curious way in which Joe snuggled his body in against 
Ponta’s in the clinches ; but she had not realised why until, in one 
such clinch, before the snuggling in could be effected, Ponta’s fist 
whipped straight up in the air from under and missed Joe’s chin by 
a hair’s breadth. In another and later clinch, when she had already 
relaxed and sighed her relief at seeing him safely snuggled, Ponta, 
chin over Joe’s shoulder and arms around his waist, lifted his right 
arm and struck a terrible downward blow on the small of the back. 
The crowd groaned its apprehension, while Joe quickly locked his 
opponent’s arms to prevent a repetition of the blow. 

The gong struck, and aftcr the fleeting minute of rest they went 
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The lumour of the Hour—As Seen by Charles Pears. 


Jack and Joan and little Will Tried it, came an awful spill, 
Saw jam and thought they’d get it; And afterwards they ‘ got it” 
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at it again—in Joe’s corner, for Ponta had made a rush to meet him 
clear across the ring. Where the blow had been struck, over the 
kidneys, the white skin had become bright red. This splash of 
colour, the size of the glove, fascinated and frightened Genevieve so 
that she could scarcely take her eyes from it. Promptly, in the next 
clinch, the blow was repeated ; but after that Joe usually managed 
to give Ponta the heel of the glove on the mouth and so hold his 
head back. This prevented the striking of the blow, but three times 
more, before the round ended, Ponta effected the trick, each time 
striking the same vulnerable part. 

Another rest and another round went by with no further damage 
to Joe and no diminution of strength on the part of Ponta. But in 
the beginning of the fifth round Joe, caught in a corner, made as 
though to duck into a clinch. Just before it was effected and at the 
precise moment that Ponta was ready with his own body to receive 
the snuggling in of Joe’s body, Joe drew back slightly and drove 
with his fists at his opponent’s unprotected stomach. Lightning-like 
blows they were, four of them, right and left, right and left; and 
heavy they were, for Ponta winced away from them and staggercd 
back, half-dropping his arms, his shoulders drooping forward and 
as though he were about to double in at the waist and collapse. 
Joe’s quick eye saw the opening and he smashed straight out upon 
Ponta’s mouth, following instantly with a half-swing, half-hook for 
the jaw. It missed, striking the 
cheek instead, and sending Ponta 
staggering sideways. 

The house was on its fet 
shouting to a man. Genevieve 
could hear men. crying,‘ He’s 
got’m, he’s got’m !” and it seemed 
to her the beginning of the end. 
She, too, was out of herself; soft- 
ness and tenderness had vanished ; 
she exulted with each crushing 
blow her lover delivered. 

But Ponta’s vitality was yet to 
be reckoned with. As like a tiger 
he had followed Joe up, Joe now 
followed him up. He made another 
half-swing, half-hook for Ponta’s 
jaw, and Ponta, already recover- 
ing his wits and strength, ducked 
cleanly. Joe’s fist. passed on 
through empty air, and so greit 
was the momentum of the blow 
that it carried him around in a 
half-twirl sideways. Then Ponta 
lashed out with his left ; his glove 
landed on Joe’s unguarded neck. 
Genevieve saw her lover’s arms 
drop to his sides as his body lifted, 
went backward, and fell limply to 
the floor, The referee, bending 
over him, began to count the 
seconds, emphasising the passage 
of each second with a downward 
sweep of his right arm. 

The audience was still as death. 
Ponta had partly turned to the 
house to receive the approval that 
was his due, only to be met by 
this chill, graveyard silence. Quick 
wrath surged up in him, © It was 
unfair. His opponent only was 
applauded—if he struck a blow, if 
he escaped a blow; he, Ponta, 
who had forced the fighting from 
the start, had received no word of 
cheer. 

His eyes blazed as he gathered 
himself together and sprang to his 
prostrate foe. He crouched along- 
side of him, right arm drawn back 
and ready for a smashing blow the instant Joe should start to 
rise. The referee, still bending over and counting with his right 
hand, shoved Ponta back with his left. The latter, crouching, 
circled round, and the referee circled with him, thrusting him back 
and keeping between him and the fallen man. 

“ Four—five—six—” the count went on, and Joe rolling over on 
his face squirmed weakly to draw himself to his knees. This he 
succeeded in doing, resting on one knee, a hand to the floor on 
either side, and the other leg bent under him to help himrise. “Take 
the count! Take the count!” a dozen voices rang out from the 
audience. 

‘For God’s sake take the full count !” one of Joe’s seconds cried 
warningly from the edge of the ring... Genevieve gave him one swift 
glance and saw the young fellow’s face drawn and white, his lips 
unconsciously moving as he kept the count with the referee. 

“* Seven—eight—nine—” the seconds went. 

The ninth sounded and was gone, when the referee gave Ponta 
a last backward shove and Joe came to his feet, bunched up, 
covered up, weak {but cool—very cool. Ponta hurled himself upon 
him with terrific force delivering an upper cut and a straight punch. 
But Joe blocked the two, ducked a third, stepped to the side to avoid 
a fourth, and was then driven backward into a corner by a hurricane 
of blows. He was exceedingly weak. He tottered as he kept his 
footing and staggered back and forth. His back was against the 
ropes. There was no further retreat. Ponta paused as if to make 
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doubly sure, then feinted with his left Jand struck fiercely with his. 
right with all his strength. But Joe ducked into a clinch and was 
for the moment saved. ‘ 

Ponta struggled frantica'ly to free himself. He wanted to give 
the finish to this foe already so far gone. But Joe was holding on 
for life, resisting the other’s every cffort, as fast as one~hold or grit 
was torn loose finding a new one by which to cling.  “ Break!” the 
referee commanded, Joe held on tighter. ‘ Make’m break! Why 
the hell don’t you make’m break?” Ponta panted at the referee. 
Again the latter commanded the break. Joe refused, keeping, as he 
well knew, within his rights. Each moment of the clinch his 
strength was coming back to him, his brain was clearing, the cobwebs 
were disappearing from before his eyes. The round was young and he 
must live somehow through the nearly three minutes of it yet to run. 

The referee clutched each by the shoulder and sundered them 
violently, as they were thrust backward passing quickly between 
them in order to make a clean break of it. The moment he was. 
free Ponta sprang at Joe like a wild animal bearing down its prey ; 
but Joe covered up, blocked, and fell into a clinch, Again Ponta 
struggled to get frce, Joe held on, and the referee thrust them apart. 
And again Joe avoided damage and clinched. 

Genevieve realised that in the clinches he was not being beaten. 
Why, then, did not the referee let him hold on? It was cruel. She 
hated the genial-faced Eddy Jones 
in those moments, and she partly 
rose from her chair, her hands 
clenched with anger, the nails 
cutting into the palms till they 
hurt. The rest of the round, the 
three long minutes of it, was a 
succession of clinches and breaks, 
Not once did Ponta succeed in 
striking his opponent the deadly 
final blow. And Ponta was like a 
madman, raging because of his 
impotency in the face of his help- 
less and all but vanquished foe. 
One blow, only one blow, and he 
could not deliver it. Joe’s ring 
experience and coolness saved 
him. With shaken consciousness 
and trembling body he clutched 
and held on while the ebbing life 
turned and flooded up in him 
again. Once in his passion, un- 
able to hit him, Ponta made as 
though to lift him up and hurl him 
to the floor. 

“Vy don’t you bite him?” 
Silverstein taunted shrilly. 

In the stillness the sally was 
heard over the whole house, and 
the audience, relieved of its anxiety 
for its favourite, laughed with an 
uproariousness that had in it the 
note of hysteria. Even Genevieve 
felt that there was something irre- 
sistibly funny in the remark, and 
the relief of the audience was 
communicated to her ; yet she felt 
sick and faint and was overwrought 
with horror at what she had secn 
and was seeing. 

“ Bitem! bite’m!” voices 
from the recovered audience were 
shouting. ‘Chew his ear off, 
Ponta! That’s the only way you 
can ge?m! Ea’mup! Eat’mup! 
Oh why don’t you eat’m up?” 

The effect was bad on Ponta. 
He became more frenzied than ever 
and more impotent. He panted 
and sobbed, wasting his effort by 
too much effort, losing sanity and control and futilely trying to 
compensate for the loss by excess of physical endeavour. He knew 
only the blind desire to destroy, shook Joe in the clinches as a terrier 
might a rat, strained and struggled for freedom of body and arms, 
and all the while Joe calmly clutched and held on. ‘The referee 
worked manfully and fairly to separate them. Perspiration ran down 
his face. It took all his strength to split those clinging bodies, and 
no sooner had he split them than Joe fell unharmed into another 
embrace and the work had to be done all over again. In vain when 
freed did Ponta try to avoid the clutching arms and twining body. 
He could not keep away. He had to come close in order to strike, 
and each time Joe baffled him and caught him in his arms. 

And Genevieve, crouched in the little dressing-room and peering 
through the peep-hole, was baffled too. She was an interested party 
in what seemed a death struggle—was not one of the fighters her 
Joe ?—but the audience understood and she did not. The Game 
had not unveiled to her, the lure of it was beyond her. It was 
greater mystery than ever; she could not comprehend its power. 
What delight: could there be for Joe in that brutal surging and 
straining of bodies, those fierce clutches, fiercer blows, and terrible 
hurts? Surely she, Genevieve, offered more than that—rest and 
content and sweet, calm joy. Her bid for the heart of him and the 
soul of him was finer and more generous than the bid of the Game ; 
yet he dallied with both, held her in his arms but turned his head to 
listen to that other and siren call she could not understand. 

(To be continued) 
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‘Ihe Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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ENCOURAGING 


Professor of the Noble Art (to pupil): You werry near ad me that time, sir 
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ENGLAND’S HISTORY TOLD IN PICTURES 
low a Schoolboy did his Holiday Task. 


“Deer sir, i hope you ar against holerday taskz, as | am. All our boyes had to mug up English History- ours is old Gardener's—and this .is whot ive done 
with mine, i dont beleeve in Holerday Taskz and wot | did was to put the wrong heads on to every body. Dr. Warre didnt have them and old lyttleton 
dont and im jolly sure other beaks dont. Wot do you think” 


[As THe Tater is not a controversial paper we publish the above without comment. Our apologies are due to Messrs. Longman, Green and Co., 
the publishers of Outline of English History, to Ally Sloper, and the other historic personages with) whom artistic liberties have been taken] 


KING RICHARD I. ENIGHTING EENRY OF MONMOU- 
TN IRELAND, 1399. 


TH MILITARY, CIVIL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL COSTUME, 


TIME, HENKY 1 


chanmun, EDWARD VI. 
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THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER 


LORD NORTH. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seem by Tom Browne. 


SHOEBLACK PHILOSOPHY 


Boy: Shine, sir? I'll polish 'em up so yer kin see yer face in ’em 
Grumpy Bachelor: Get out, lad. | don’t want a shine 
Boy: | con’t blame yer, mister. If | hed a face like yourn | wouldn’t want to see it neither 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


A Plucky Woman. — Lady Sarah 
Wilson, who takes her name from her 
famous ancestress, Sarah Jennings, was 
born the youngest daughter of the 7th 
Duke of Marlborough and is an aunt of 
the present peer. Following the traditions 
of the family Lady Sarah made a wealthy 
marriage, Captain Wilson being the eldest 
son of the Australian millionaire squatter 
who took Lord Beaconsfield’s place at 
Hughenden. Lady Sarah is one of the 
most prominent leaders in London society 
to-day ; but she is something more. 
Possessed of indomitable pluck and energy 
she delights in travel and adventure of all 
kinds. Everyone remembers her coura- 
geous conduct during the South African 
struggle. When trying to get out of 
Mafeking with some important papers 
she was captured by the Boers and held 
as a prisoner of war, being eventually 
exchanged for Viljoen. On a _ recent 
occasion she had an _ even narrower 
escape of her life through falling out of a 
boat on the Nile. Lady Sarah his a 
personality of great distinction. She is 
the proud mother of two sons, the eldest 
of whom she has named Randolph after her illustrious brother, to 
whom she was greatly devoted and whom sne much resembles. 


The Duke’s Menagerie.—There is reason in the royal ukase 
forbidding presents to the Prince of Wales during his prospective 
Indian visit. When the Duke of Connaught was coming home from 
India in the Rexown a couple of years ago he had quite a mena- 
gerie on board of animals presented by the Indian princes. As he 
could not refuse to accept them, and could not part with them when once 
accepted, he had to take them home with him; and it was only by 
working the fiction that the Zoological Gardens were “ royal ” more 
or less that he finally disposed of them without offending the donors. 
Of course, they were a nuisance on board. The Renown was never 
built to take such strange passengers as an elephant, a cheetah, 
and a jaguar. 


Agreed to Differ.—Castle Howard, where Lord and Lady 
Carlisle are to have a family party for Easter, is the Yorkshire 
family seat. Their other place, Naworth Castle in Cumberland, is 
by some considered prettier ; at least it has more beautiful grounds. 
As a rule—even in society—husband and wife take the same side in 
politics. Lord and Lady Carlisle are amongst the brilliant excep- 
tions, for while my lord is a high Tory who invites Primrose 
Leaguers to picnic at historic Naworth, Lady Carlisle is well known 
for her extremely Radical views and the energy with which she 
recommends them. Their son, Lord Morpeth, early in life com- 
promised between the two parental creeds and came out as a 
Liberal Unionist. He is now member for a constituency in the 
Chamberlain country. Where matters of charity or benevolence 
are concerned, however, the whole family is united, and they are 
consequently extremely popular in and near their extensive estates. 
Castle Howard, I may say, is one of the show places of Yorkshire, 
with a fine domed hall, a beautifully-decorated private chapel, and 
really wonderful gardens, though it smacks too much of the 
eighteenth century and its formalities. 


The Queen of Cairo.—Abbas Hilmi may be Khedive of Egypt 
but Lady Cromer is undoubtedly Queen of Cairo, and no queen 
could better become her high position. She combines beauty and 
high birth with that unmistakable air of distinction which befits one 
born to the purple or near it. Very much younger than her husband 
she is quite devoted to him, and it must be a great comfort to him 
to have such a helpmeet in his difficult task of ruling a kingdom 
by proxy. Her tall and stately figure, handsome face, and 
distinguished air were so conspicuous even when she was living 
quietly in a country cottage near Longleat that one could not help 
being struck by them. They were such as high place and responsi- 
bility only mature. There is nothing of the splendid isolation 
about her position which must be so irksome to Lady Curzon in 


COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


LADY SARAH WILSON 


India. But there is still a certain flavour 
of the Orient about her surroundings in 
spite of the homely and solemn air of her 
English coachman. When she goes out 
in the official carriage there is a picturesque 
dragoman on the box, and a pack of dusky 
outrunners precede her to clear the way. 


A Lady Orator.—There are quite a 
number of women in society who make a 
respectable figure on the platform though, 
like Lady Warwick, the majority of them 
are inclined to plunge into the maelstrom 
of advanced opinion. One of these is 
Mrs. Gerald Paget, who is such a fervent 
admirer of Madame Sarah Grand and 
who always refers reverently to that literary 
personage as her beloved “Gloria.” 
Mrs. Gerald Paget came out a few years 
ago as an out-and-out exponent of women’s 
rights, and I can recollect one of her 
speeches at the Pioneer Club in the early 
days of her enthusiasm which was worthy 
of a female Demosthenes. There were 
humour, pathos, and persuasiveness in it, 
and all was obviously the result of natural 
talent rather than diligent preparation. 
Mrs. Paget is certainly a very clever woman all round, and _ before 
she gave up hunting was one of the finest horsewomen in the 
field. In that respect there was rather a curious contrast between 
her and her sister, Lady Charles Beresford, who does not care in 
the least for horses. 


Ellis and ii alery 


And her Sister.—Lady Charles Beresford, too, is an excellent 
speaker, with a humorous bent and a keen incisiveness which are 
very effective. In her way she is quite as interesting as her husband, 
and even more advanced in her opinions. But I doubt if she shares 
her sister’s enthusiasm for women’s rights. On the contrary, she 
seems inclined to speak disrespectfully of the new woman and all her 
works. Music claims all her capacity for worship, whether it be 
grand opera in London or the Wagnerian variety at Bayreuth. 
Wagener is her favourite. In her secret heart, indeed, she nourishes 
a fancy for the barbaric all round. That is why she is so fond of 
Cairo and why fiom time to time her style of dress is so striking. 
Lady Charles is a curious combination of caustic wit and kindness 
of heart which makes her one of the most interesting conversationa- 
lists in society. Naturally such a woman loves to surround herself 
with smart. people of the literary, artistic, and musical set, and as 
naturally succeeds in satisfying her desire. 


The Lady of Clewer.—Lady Gooch, one of the patronesses 
of the Windsor ball, is the pretty and youthful-looking wife of Sir 
Daniel Gooch of Clewer Park, and like Lady Esher almost identified 
with Windsor. She is very fond of entertaining and amateur 
theatricals, and now and again combines the two at Clewer, usually 
for some charitable object. Before her marriage she was a Miss 
Monro, and her people had for some time lived at Clewer. The first 
Sir Daniel Gooch, grandfather of the present, was one of a large 
Northumbrian family, most of whom had a talent for engineering. 
He was born just in time to take advantage of the great railway and 
telegraphic boom, and is said to have got his baronetcy either for 
cable-laying from the Great Eastern or rail-laying for the Great 
Western — probably for both. 


Heir to a Dukedom.—Lord Percy St. Maur, the Duke of Somer- 
set’s heir, has been hunting lately with the Quorn. It is his favourite 
sport, and strange to say his fancy for it is not shared by Lady 
Percy though she is an Irishwoman. She generally rides to the 
meets with her husband, but can never be persuaded to follow the 
hounds. She is a tall, fine-looking woman, and always dresses with 
great taste and smartness. A sister of Lord Annaly and of Lady 
Coke—the future Lady Leicester—she belongs to a family which has 
given several keen soldiers to the State, and when (if ever) the time 
comes she will make a very stately duchess. Her husband is heir- 
presumptive by a real “ accident of birth.” His twin brother, Lord 
Ernest, was only a few minutes behind in the race for precedence. 
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The Primce of Wales as a Cameron Mighlander 


Lafayette 

The Prince of Wales, who has recently undergone a successful operation, appeared in this costume at Dublin Castle a short time ago. His Royal Highness 

was appointed colonel-in-chief of the Camerons in November, 1902. The Camerons were originally raised in 1759 as the 79th Regiment of Foot. 
They have had a glorious career 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Related—by Marriage 
As my wife and I at the window one day 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 
A cart came by with a “ broth of a boy ” 
Who was driving a stout little donkey. 


To my wife I spoke by way of a joke, 
“There’s a relition of yours in that carriage,” 
To which she replied as the donkey she spied, 
“Ah, yes, a relation by marriage.” 
—Miss A. L. Hitchcock, Nuthurst, Rectory Roud, Beckenham. 


Pulpit Eloquence 

A late well-known divine in the north of Scotland was remarkable 
for his contempt of conventionality. One day towards the end ofa 
discourse he caught sight of an old man sle ping peaceably in an 
adjacent pew. The minister asking him to waken up was of no 
avail, so as patience gave out the good man raised the Bible and 
flung it with all his force upon the sleeper with the words, ‘ You old 
sinner, if you winna hear the word of God ye'll feel it.” 

On another occasion the same preacher directed his sarcasm 
upon his own wife. The lady had been unable to prevail upon her 
husband to buy her a new bonnet. She accordingly sold an o!d 
chest of drawers from the home to procure the desired article. The 
following Sunday found her proudy wearing the acquisition. 
Imagine her horror when upon entering the church her husband 
loudly proclaimed from the pulpit and befo e the whole congregation, 
“ Here comes Mistress K. with the chest of drawers on her head.”— 
Colin J. Macdonald, 38, Marquess Road, Canontury, N. 


By Gas 

An Irishman who was tortured with toothache walked into a 
dentist’s surgery one evening and inquired of the extractor of 
molais, “How much do yez charge for pullin’? out wan tooth?” 
* One shilling ; five shillines 
with gas,” replied the expert 
on ivories. ‘Five shillin’s 
with gas!” gasped — Pat. 
“ Bevorrah then, lll come 
round agin early in’ the 
mornin’ when it’s daylight.” 


The Quip Courteous 

Professor Shouter was 
taking leave of a pupil who 
had been a member of his 
elocution class for several 
sessions and was giving him 
a few parting “ pointers” as 
to how he shoull comport 
himself at a church soirée 
where the pupil was shortly 
to give a recital. ‘* When 
you have finished your 
recital,” said the professor, 
“bow gracefully and leave 
the platform on_ tiptoe.” 
“Why on tiptoe?” queried 
theembryo elocutionist. ‘ So 
as not to awake the audi- 
ence,” replied the instructor. 
— W. Findlater Blood, The 
Laurels, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


Medical Much Ado About 
Nothing 

A famous London con- 
sulting physician had hada 
particularly long and _ trying 
morning. He had seen some 
hopeless cases, and the lives 
were more than valuable. 
He had looked forward to 
physical tortures for sever 1 
patients. It had all been very 
depressing, when a stout and 
rosy dame was ushered in. 
She was much more disturbed 
about her health than any of 
the hopelessly sick. The lady 
“had not ber former appe- 
tite” ;” she “could not walk 
as she used to do”; she 
“had had to: have two teeth 
stopped.” ‘The dentist,” 


fallen in the river—and he’s drowning ! 


dinner hour 


Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


Excited Old Gentleman: For heaven’s sake come at once! There’s a poor man 


British Workman: Can't 'elp it, guvnor, ’e’ll 'ave ter wait a bit; it’s my bloomin’ 


interrupted the great doctor. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I had them gold-filled. 
But it is symptomatic, Sir William.” And then, almost tearfully, 
“my hair is thinner, ai d I find some grey hairs. Now in our family 
thin hair and grey——’ ‘A tonic,” said the great man, banding 
her a prescription, and not trusting himself to speak much lest his 
vexation at egotism and triviality should become apparent. The 
patient cried, ‘‘ You perhaps don’t understand,” and she went care- 
fully through her symptoms once more. “1 understood,” said the 
doctor. ‘Good day.” The patient reluctantly broke off in a fresh 
recapitulation of her ills and said, *‘ Good-bye.” With the handle of 
the consulting-room door in her grasp she turned to ask, ‘‘ But if 
your prescription fails, Sir William, what am I to do?” “ Then, 
madam, | fear you must succumb,” said the irate physician. The 
lady paused, reflected, and asked, ‘ But, doctor, suck gum? What 
gum shall [ suck?” ‘Gum arabic, madam! Gum_.arabic !” 
thundered the doctcr.—E. M. Lynch, Hotel Royal, San Remo. 


“Oh, What a Surprise!" 


The last ’bus, full, of course, inside; rain falling in torrents. 
Conductor: ‘f Any gentleman get outside to oblige a lady?” “She 
can come and sit on my knee if she likes,” said a gentleman, and to 
his great surprise in bounced a buxom wench, who forthwith appro- 
priated the offered knee. After a time the man got into conversa- 
tion with his fair burden, asked her where she was going, and on 
hearing her destination exclaimed, “‘ Bless me, that’s my house !” 
“Ves, sir,” blushingly replied the fair one, “ ?’m the new cook.”— 
Mrs. F. Fletcher, 1, Museum Squ.vre, Leicester. 

Piggie Pie 

Two men went through Herefordshire buying cider. They 
called at a public-house by the wayside for a dinner and asked the 
landlady if she had anything nice. She said, “ Yes, I’ve got a nice 
piggie pie.” They had some and greatly enjoyed it. ~The following 
year they paid another visit, and inquired if she had any more piggie 
pie. She smilingly answered, 
“No, | had better luck this 
ycar:; my piggies all lived.” 
— Miss Elizabeth C. Edney, 
Fiveheads, Horndean, Hants. 


A Striking Anomaly 


“Ah, ze Eenglish lan- 
guage, eet ees impossible,” a 
Frenchman said to a friend. 
“For example, ze English 
host fills up his glass, rises, 
holding it out to vou, saying, 
‘Here’s to you,’ and zen 
drinks himself. I can make 
nozing of eet. Anuzzer ex- 
ampl». Ven I was crossing 
ze Channel in ze top berth 
vas an Engleesh gentleman, 
and I vas in ze lower one; it 
was very stormy and ze 
Eenglish gentleman he be- 
come very ill. Zuddenly he 
cries, ‘ Look out there,’ vich 
I naturally did, but ah, my 
friend, I regretted doing so 
very much.”’—A. M, Stirling, 
25, Moray Place, Regent Park, 
Glasgow 


Self-denial 


Having a strong desire 
to observe Lent. properly a 
family in Yorkshire deter- 
mined to do a little fastiny, 
and it was agreed that self- 
denial should take the form 
of doing without sugar. One 
of the boys soon got tired of 
this, so after questioning his 
mother about Lenten observ- 
ance he inquired if they 
could not have sugar and do 
without something _ else. 
“Oh, ves, that would do just 
as well,” said his mother. 
“ Well, then,” said the boy, 
“TIl_ do without washing 
myself and save soap.”— 
John Watker, 43, Cotewall Road, 
Bradford. 


Dupiey Buxton of 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinmers. 


Pra eon se 
Witt ne AEN Ho 48 


A SHEIK’S TOMB, ALGIERS OLD DEVON 
First Prize—Miss Blandford, 48, Wimpole Street Second Prize—A. D. Jones, Castro, Reigate, Surrey 


“A Korean Peasant,'’ W. O. H. Lam- 
bert, R.N., c,o Mail Officer, H.M.S. Tamar, 
Hong Kong. 

‘* The Knotted Trees on Annside Knott, 
Westmoreland," Ellis Myers, 64, Devon- 
shire Street, Keighley. 

* Farming on the Hill,"’ Andrew Rin- 
toul, jun., Fairleigh House, Newcastle, 
co. Down. 

‘*The Sunfish Now in the Trondjheim 
Museum,’’ Miss E. Archer, 17, Sloane 
Court, S.W. 

‘““The Mending of a Bridge,'’ Miss C. 
J. Thome, Rusdon, near Cape Town. | 

“H.M.S. Bedford at Vigo,” W. F. 
‘NV. Walker, 34, Sleane Court, Chelsea. 

‘“‘Hiawatha's Horme,’’ H. A. Carru- 
thers, Kamsack P.O., N.W.T., Canada. 

“‘Sea Urchins,'’ H. Bowles, Forty 
Hall, Enfield. 

‘Troop of the Scots Greys,’’ Major W. 
Amphlett Mors, Great Witchingham. 

“An Autumn Landscape,”’ P. J. Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe TatLter, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
add 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 


ed envelope, except those we desire 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and ‘address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


“Age is the Time of Peace,’’ Miss E. “In his Daddy’s Shoes,’* W. Swanson, 
Atty, Emsccte, Chislehurst, Kent. A BEAUTIFUL CHOW Buluwayo Club, Buluwayo. 

‘St. Enodoc Church Buried in the Third Prize—Alice M. Groome, 3, Wyburn Villas, Surbiton Hill “H.M.S. J.ondon, Mediterranean 
San Is,"' Mrs. Turnbull, Gonvena House, Fleet," Rev. T. W. L. Caspersz, R.N., 
Wadebridge. H.M.S. Venerable, Mediterranean. 

“Our Peta Grass Snake,"’ Miss M. Bird, 17, Union Street, Ryde, I.W. ‘(An Irish Cottage in the Wilds of Donegal,’ Mrs. R. Meredith, Graingeconna, 

‘Lime Moth,” Albert Purser, 20, Emscote Road, Warwick. Bray, co. Wicklow. 


ANCIENT TOMBS OF KINGS, CYPRUS ALARMED 
Fourth Prize--Cyril E. Spencer, Papho, Cyprus Fifth Prize—Miss Nora Moss, Cicely Hall, Cirencester 
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SOME PRETTY GAIETY GIRLS IN THE) 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR MISS PHYLLIS DAREM 


i 
| 
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a «LATEST PARTS—NOVEL EASTER. EGGS. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


a 


Foulsham & Banfield 
ID MISS ZENA DARE MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Revival of Burlesque.—Is the spirit of 
burlesque reviving ? Mr. Barries.ems to have 
come to its rescue, and in Alice Stt-by-the-Fire 
at the Duke of York’s he gives us of his best. 
I have long waited for the opportunity of 
seeing ridicule cast upon the dews ex machina 
parts of drawing-room melodrama with which 
Sir Charles Wyndham in_ particular has 
accustomed us. Mr. Barrie has supplied my 
long-felt want, for he makes Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, to whom he allotted a capital burlesque 
part in Ibsen’s Ghosts thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, show a full hand of the tricks of 
drawing-room melodrama. She plays the 
part of a girl who thinks her mother has run 
off the rails with a young man, and goes to 
the youth’s room to get back the ‘ letters” 
(which Miss Compton so frequently finds in 
Mr. Carton’s plays). All the ingredients of 
drawing-room melodrama are precipitated in 
turn to their hard, bare sediments. ‘There 
is a delightful skit on the anamic Don 
Juan’s “man” (the Morse of JZrs. Zan- 
guzray, for instance), who is almost as 
inevitable a feature of drawing-room melo- 
drama as the chambermaid used to be in 
old-fashioned farce. ‘Then there is the usual 
round of Quixotic heroics, ending with the 
foolish girl offering herself in marriage to 
the well-tailored Don Juan in order to save 
her mother. Some of the references to well- 
known actor-managers are even more pointed. 
I wonder if drawing-room melodrama can 
withstand this delicious burlesque. 


Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Mothery ” Obsession.—/er 
contra, | think there is a fine opportunity for 
somebody to burlesque Mr. Barrie’s perpetual 
harping on the idea of mothering, even 


THE NIGGER BURLESQUED 


A comic cyclist from the halls 


Biograph 


A SKIT ON THE KILT 


J. Graeme Campbell as Alexander MacDougall in 
Peggy Machree 


although the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world. To me personally there is some- 
thing curiously morbid in the reiteration of 
this one idea. We had it in 7he Wedding 
Guest, where the Scotch maid nursed the 
love child. Then it turned up again in 
Little Mary, where Miss Boucicault lullabied 
many cots in her grandfather’s shop. It was 
restated again and again in Peter Pan, 
where Miss Hilda Trevelyan, as quite a little 
girl, began to mother everybody from little 
boys to pirate kings ; and in Alece Sit-by-the- 
Fire we find the very apotheosis of it in 
Miss Ellen Terry’s part. 

The Scot Burlesqued.—In 7he 
Little A/inister Mr. Barrie, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, gaveus a funny 
burlesque of the Scot, whom Mr. 
Crosland subsequently  poleaxed. 
Quite recently we have had two 
other burlesques of the Scot, namely, 
in Zhe Talk of the Town and in 
Peggy Machree. In point of reality 
Mr. Graeme Campbell in the latter 
was far more real, for I take it he 
is—as his name suggests—a Scot. 
Mr. Crompton in 7he Talk of the 
Town is too reminiscent of Devon- 
shire and even ‘‘ Lumpshire.”’ Scots 
and Irishmen have long been 
the subject for jest on the 
stage. The former, however, 
are rather indiffcrent, but the 
latter have come to rsent it. 


Hana 
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Other Countries Burlesqued.—I should 
greatly like to see the abolition of the ridi- 
culous Frenchman in musical comedy, for 
he has become very tedious. It is notable 
that the German type is practically unknown 
in this country although it is so popular in 
America. ‘The attempt to acclimatise it with 
us has, I fancy, proved a failure, for even 
Mr. Sullivan, who is now playing at the 
Gaiety, no longer favours us with his broken 
Deutsch. Zhe Cingalee provided us with a 
burlesque baboo lawyer, while the nigger is 
constantly Leing misrepresented in the halls, 


Mr. H. B. Conway.—Mr. H. B. Conway, 
on whose behalf a matinée is to be held on 
May 4, has had a tragic career, and now 
paralysis has overtaken him. Mr. Blenkinsop 
Coulson, to give him his real name, is a 
descendant from the 7th Lord Byron and 
belongs to a well-known Devonshire family. 
He was born in 1850 and made his first 
appearance in London as an actor in 1872, 
but has not been acting now for several years. 
He married Miss Kate Phillips. 


“Our Boys” by Amateurs.—A_ pleasant 
entertainment was given in the Cripplegate 
Institute Theatre a week ago by Mr. L. F. 
Chapuy and pupils of the Guildhall School of 
Music. The piece staged was Our Boys. 
The honours of acting were fairly evenly 
divided, but perhaps the most successful 
players were Miss Gertrude Shill as Mary 
Melrose, Mr. L. F. Chapuy as Middlewick 
the butterman, and Mr. Sydney Cumbers as 
the dude. 


harford 


A HIGHLANDER BURLESQUED 
Mr. Crompton in The Talk of the Town 
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Du Barri as Played by Mrs. Browm Potter at the Savoy. 


Bassano Bassano 


MRS. BROWN POTTER AND MR. HOLMES GORE MR. HERBERT ROSS AND MR. GILBERT HARE 


As Du Barri and her lover, Prince Rohan Rochefort As the Duc de Richelieu and Louis XV. of France 


Bassano 


THE RISE OF DU BARRI--AS APPRENTICE IN THE MILLINER’S SHOP 


The picture shows, from left to right: Mr. Harry Dodd as Labille, the milliner's husband; Mrs. Brown Potter as Du Barri; Miss Elsie Chester as Madame Labille, who 
afterwards became wardress at the conciergerie 
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Kins Ca- because it did repre- 

mera zs sent a sort of human 
has made the Pretti MA€SS andl being, and yet a dif- 
coronation of ferent girl played it 
good looks Ped estals. on each of the three 
extremely occasions I saw it. 
easy. Pretti- It was created by 
ness has Miss Ethel Irving, 
always been, and probably will who ranks with Miss Marie Tempest (whom 
always be, a profitable pedestal, but she is going to follow “on her 
never before perhaps has it been own” at the Criterion) as the 


such a royal road to the best actress which musical » 
footlights. Musical comedy has yet produced. She | 
comedy has mainly seen was followed by Miss Millie ey 
to that, but the result is Legarde, and during the last 


curiously paradoxical, for weeks I saw Miss Maudi 
while it is difficult at all Darrell (who drops the 


times to keep *“e”) as the merry milliner, 
pace with re- and for all 1 know others 
cruits to the may have played the part. 


On the other 
hand, you did 
not find Hoggen- 
heimer being 
played except in 
the case of ill- 
ness by anybody 
but Mr, Willie 
Edouin; but 
then the public 
want tOs.7See 
Mr. Edouin, 
whereas in few 
cases in musical 
comedy do they Im The Orchid at the Gaiety, vice Miss 
want to see any Gabrielle Ray 
particular girl in 

any particular part. So little, indeed, is the parti- 
cular girl of count that I often find the stage 
manager does not know by name a girl who is 
appearing under his command. 

The idea of the managers of musical comedy 
seems to be to draft all and sundry into their 
ranks so long as they are pretty. It does not 
matter much whether they have had any 
previous training, and they may scarcely 
know a step or be able to read music. Now 
in the old days before the “show girl” was 
invented they were not recruited without 
some sort of training, and at present nearly 
all those at the top of the tree have 

received a training somewhere. Miss 


Connie Ediss, for instance, was known 
y to the provinces long before she came 


stage, it is 
simply — im- 
possible to 
keep count of 
the bevy of 
beauties who \ 
Downey pass before us | 
MISS MAIE ASH in an inexhaus- 
In The Catch of the Season at the tible line in 
Vaudeville musical comedy. 
The alliterative 
phrase, Gaiety girl, has become a generic term (which 
will no doubt find its way into the prosaic dictionaries 
of the future), although the actual Gaiety with its real 
“sacred lamp” lit up in the curtain no longer mono- 
polises this popular form 
of entertainment. 

While, therefore, it is 
easy for the Gaiety girl 
to find her portrait pere- 
grinating up and down 
the countryina hundred ¢ 
and one ways, from pic- 
ture papers to picture 
post cards and cigarette 
wrappings, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for her to 
attain the giddy heights 
of personal popularity 
which makes e'derly gentlemen of to-day 
speak with bated breath or in a husky 
voice of a Nellie Farren,a Kate Vaughan, 
or Connie Gilchrist. If anything diffe- 
rentiates old-fashioned comic opera from 
musical comedy, which is beginning 
(according to its creator, Mr. George 
Edwardes) to show wrinkles, it is in the 
matter of its beauties. In the old days 
of the Savoy the public got to know 
every girl mentioned in the programme, 


Downey 


MISS MAUDE PERCIVAL 


to town, Miss Louie Freear has been 

\ at it since she was a tiny mite, so that 

there was nothing very remarkable in 

the tremendous hit she made at the 

\ Duke of York’s exactly nine years ago 

\ when she electrified even Mr. Walkley 

by singing “ Sister Mary Jane’s 

Top Note.” Miss Fairbrother has 

had to put in years of hard work 

before she could play the broker- 
man’s wife in Zhe Talk of the Town. 

On this page I give thrce comparative new- 

comers, Miss Maie Ash isin Zhe Catch of the 


for she remained at her post for years, some of 
them until they got grey, and all of them until 
they were thoroughly recognisable. The girl 
who was cast for a part generally stuck to it 


Season and Miss Percival is now playing Miss 
Gabrielle Ray’s partin Tze Orchid. Miss Bar- 
bara Deane at the Vaudeville is also a newcomer. 
She is a native of Pembroke and is scarcely 


during the whole run; but in musical comedy 
the task allotted to the ladies has become for the 
most part so negligible that the same part may 
be played during a 500-nights run by a dozen 
girls, while even the leading ladies may be 


eighteen. It was while there and singing in an 
amateur performance of Dorothy that she was 
advised to try her luck professionally. She 
consequently wrote to Mr. Hicks, who promptly 


| scesnepiceget engaged her for five years. She immediately 
changed three or four times, getting a run in i 4 ae , | a appeared in The Cherry Girl to gain experi- 
New York or taking a tour in a_ provincial | 4 ca 4 \ ence, and is at present singing two songs in 
company which needs whisking up. Lee AY | ae : The Catch of the Season. She studied for a 


For instance, the part of Winnie Harborough MISS BARBARA DEANE year with Madame Oudin and is to appear 
¢ G BY By or i aa aes 4 Ny ey Hee) # 
in The Girl from Kay’s was perhaps the most In The Catch of the Season az the Vaudeville. This tnder Mr. Charles Frohman’s management at 


dramatic we have ever had in musical comedy picture is by Ellis and Walery the New Aldwych Theatre next Christmas. 
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Mustrative Songs as Produced at the Coliseum. 


MISS WINIFRED HARE AS A JAPANESE MISS WINIFRED HARE AS “NELL GWYN” 


Campbell & Gray 


MISS MADGE LESSING IN THE SWINGING SONG 


She sits in a central wreath and is swung backwards and forwards by her chorus 
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here is much humour in the international situation of the present, 
apart from the tragedy of war in Manchuria and revolt in 
Russia ; there exists a rivalry between several great States, and the 
diplomacy of the antagonists is carried on almost exclusively by 
travelling. Policy by journeys is not the invention of the German 
Iemperor ; he is only the great exponent of the method but has no 
monopoly. It is a valuable substitute for the old methods, which 
not infrequently led to wars. It is even an improvement on the 
earlier system of the Kaiser, that of sending telegrams. Policy by 
wire is not so safe as policy by travel, though cheaper and quicker, 
It is not always cheaper ; sometimes it takes two or three j journeys to 
efface the effect of one telegram, 


Se if the Kaiser, let us say, casts his imperial eagle eye on Morocco 

and sees that every prospect pleases, and only the Moors need 
civilising, he at once goes to that country for a trip, and lands and 
makes a speech which fires the great heart of Germany and has 
to be contradicted or explained away by his ministers. This artful 
diplomatic move has to be countered by some means ; so the King 
and the President meet in-a siloon carriage on the Ceinture railway, 
and the peace of Europe is secure till a fresh trip. In the old days 
we should have had anery despatches, massing of troops on the 
frontiers, very probably war ; for when ar nies got to the frontiers in 
old diys it seemed foolish to take them back without doing any- 
thing. Whereas a king or emperor cannot be always travelling, and 
if he puts pressure on the nerves of his neighbours by a daring 
excursion the strain is removel when he returas td his own 
dominions. 


“he method is an admirable one. Negotiating by yacht and 
remonstrating by train are far cheaper than war, and infinitely 
more pleasant. Let us suppose, now, that the methods of Western 
Europe had been employed in the Far East. If the Czar had made 
a tour through his own Siberian dominions and over the Manchurian 
railway to Port Arthur, and thence yachted to Japan, and seen for 
himself how his side was not ready and the other side was, can one 
doubt that he would have evacuated Manchuiia voluntarily and not 
(as now) on compulsion, with much loss of men and money? To 
be sure, he went to Japan in his youth and nearly got killed by a 
lunatic policeman ; but that was before many things happened. 
No doubt the unpreparedness of Russia would have been concealed 
from the autocrat. Admiral Alexeieff might have been relied on to 
work the old Potemkin trick and shift ga risons and villages down 
the line till all was apparently occupied in strength. But not even 
stave management of that kind could have disguised the fact that 
Japan was ready and strong. 


qieav Glin: too, is such a harmless thing. A journey of the 
German Emperor does not really cover some deep Machiavellian 
plot. His policy is, if anything, apt to be very much too obvious. 
Everybody knows beforehand where he is going, and why, and what 
effect he wishes to produce ; the only uncertainty is what he will say 
and how much of it will be afterwards contradicted. Much, very 
much, was made of his trip to Jerusilem; yet it would puzzle e.en 
a patriotic German to point to any consequence caused by the journey 
itself apart from the known and unknown workings of German 
diplomacy. So far as any particular effect (except stage effect) was 
concerned the Kaiser might have gone further—let us say to that 
city of palm trees which has given its name to a successful play. 
I eal, serious diplomacy is a very dangerous occupation. It is a 
commonplace of modern history that the Russians are born 
diplomatists and always outwit the dull, and sometimes honest, 
British statesman. Yet after two centuries of Russian diplomacy 
and British blundering the two Empires are Janded-—as we see. 
Both have been successful in acquiring territory and position, but 
one still succeeds in imposing on the world while the other has come 
to considerabl: smash. And why? Simply by diplomacy. Russian 
statesmanship has largely lain in successful bluffing. Russian 
diplomatists have usually known exactly how far they could go on a 
weak hand or a moderately strong one. Now and then, however, 
some unimpress onable player has “seen” them. The dull Briton 
did so in the Crimean War; the impissive Japanese has done it 
again and is sill doing it; and the unfortunate Russian ministers, 
whose traditional method is patent to the world, can think of nothing 
better than more bluffing. 


ow, the British Empire has been served by many very fine 
diplomatists, but they were always more or less restrained by 
the stupid men at home with their eye on the by-elections. We 
could not make this treaty, however beneficial, because it could not 
be explained to the sati-faction of the Particular Baptists of Wob- 
bleton, and that denomination held the balance between the parties. 
We could not support a particular potentate who was very anxious 
to be our friend because he was believed on strong, if not conclusive, 
evidence to have murdered several of his mothers-in-law. We could 
not se ‘ure the services of a person with perpetual access to a great 
sovereign because it would cost money and the Secret Service Fund 
could not run to it, and to ask Parliament for it—what would 
Wobbleton think of it? And what Wobbleton thinks—or rather 
votes—to-day England will vote to-morrow. 


Bran 
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Adrian hess 


po good or evil, therefore, we could make very little use of cur 
diplomatists, great as tbey often were. When Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe beat the Russians at their own game and left them 
baffled and checked his country must needs plunge into a war that 
his skill had rendered avoidable. In times of real difficulty we are 
apt to neglect our diplomatists and muddle through somehow. This 
is a wasteful and stupid method, or absence of method, but it fre- 
quently involves very disagreeable surprises for the antagonist. A 
skilled diplomatist, supported from home, will play his hand for what 
it is worth and sometimes for a good deal more; he has often the 
appearance of great strength and earnestness while all the time his 
Sovereign or his State is weak and apprehensive. The representa- 
tive of a muddling nation is apologetic and yielding, and emboldens 
his opponent to ask for more and more, till the stake becomes 
ruinously high ; then the nation wakes up and realises that it is 
being balked or cheated, and turns out to be deeply in earnest 
about the matter and possessed of the resources to see it through. 


he result of a few conflicts of the kind in which Great Britain has 
been engaged has been to leave us not only with a reputation 
for wealth and occasional spasms of military ability, which we have 
fairly earned, but with the credit or discredit of successful diplomatic 
sharp practice. ‘To France formerly, to Russia and Germany now, 
we are “perfidious Albion,” the type of successful treachery. | ar- 
ticularly do patriotic Russ‘ans feel bitter over our perfidy. Why did 
we ever let them into Port Arthur? If we had objected they would 
have gone, and there would never have been any siege and surrender. 
Obviously it was all our diabolical cunning, together with our 
notorious cowardice as shown at Inkerman and elsewhere. We 
knew that the possession of a war harbour would lead to the building 
of a railway and the creation of a great fortress, and that these again 
would lead to a war with Japan, in which the railway and fortress and 
Russian prestige would be smashed up together. That is, I fecl 
convinced, the idea genuinely entertained by not a few Russians 
at the present time. 


hus we see that Russian diplomacy, deservedly celebrated for its 
skill, has succeeded not only in getting Russia into frigl tful 
trouble but in taking {rom her her glory of superior statecraft, to transfer 
it to her blundering but, on the whole, successful rival. It is obvious 
that di, lomacy of the old school is not fitted for modern conditions. 
Things move too fast, and persons also. Subtle and elaborate 
despatchcs were very well for times when letters took days to get 
from London to Paris and weeks to go from Paris to St. Petersburg. 
Now sovereigns have to telegraph. But this is as much too crude 
for negouation as the old method of long letters is too slow and 
stately. There are many things that cannot be said even in a 
cipher telegram. The Sovereign or other executive head of a nation 
cannot bargain over a treaty of commerce as if he was telegraphing 
orders to his broker. We cannot conceive of a blue book consisting 
wholly of short, snappy missives of that kind. ‘There is a ceitain 
dignity in such matters. 


() buously if despatches are tco slow and telegrams too rough 

the proper medium of diplomatic interview is talk. In ordi- 
nary cases the ambassador goes to the foreign minister, or sometimes 
to the executive head of the state to which he is accredited, and talks 
matters over with him. But then he has to telegraph or write home 
the result of his interview and receive by wire or post instructions 
for the line he is to take at the next interview, so that the slowness 
or the roughness of the method of negotiation is only shifted a stage. 
What is the remedy for really important matters which must be decided 
with some speed? Obvicusly the Sovereign hinmse'f must meet the 
head of the State he wants to negotiate with. Sove-eigns and execu- 
tive heads are members of the same club so to speak; Loubet and 
Roosevelt are temporary members, hereditary rulers are life memlers, 
but they can all talk to each other freely without awkward ceremony. 
And what rulers are, their peoples are coming to be—British and 
Americans, and very soon British and French—perhaps before very 
long, British and Germans. Let us travel; the more we know of 
other nations the better we shall like them. There cannot be too 
many Cooks for blending the European broth. 


In olden days a Lord of War 
From Potsdam (on the Havel) 
Would send a host athirst for gore 

His enemies to gravel ; 
But now he claims the “ 
By ordinary travel. 


Of old would France and England, wed 
In diplomatic marriage, 

Have rushed to arms when aught was said 
Their action to disparage ; 

But now their rulers can insteaa 
Chat in a railway carriage. 
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THE BEST-KNOWN FIRST-NIGHTERS OF NEW YORK 
As Photographed at the Empire Theatre by Mr. Joseph Byron. 


VOU. NY 


George Ade _Nillson Acton Davies “Alan Dale” J. G. Huncker W. Winter Marion Crawford Henry Savage 


This picture contains no fewer than sixty-four of the best-known first-nighters of New York, including besides those indicated, William Gillette, 
Miss Maxine Elliott, and John Kendrick Bangs 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. Vil.—Miss Camille Clifford. 


SCENE: The Imperial Restaurant, Miss Olive Morrell and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
are seated at lunch. By a stroke of good luck F. R. is also present. It is 
half-past one, and they are dealing successfully with oysters and Russian stout. 
Suddenly a tall, lithe figure, dressed entirely in fur-littings behind a chin, appears 
at the door, The whole restaurant ceases business, Knives and forks are laid 
down; eye-glasses, spectacles, lorgnettes are produced. The place looks more 
like an optical exhibition than a restaurant. The chin, followed by the figure, 
moves gracefully up the room. The half-closed eyes seem to see nothing. 
Suddenly they see Mr. Hicks. The face breaks into a smile. The figure 
moves more rapidly as though hoping to catch up with the chin. But it fails, 
and the chin wins by a head. The figure seats itself at the table and the 
restaurant becomes a restaurant again, The people remember that they are not 
astronomers and devote themselves to the solution of the fuod question, 


k. HICKS: A capital entrance, Camille. But just about ha!f an 
hour Jate. 

Miss CLIFFORD (who speaks with an accent like a heavenly 
banjo): Well you see, Seymour, it was like this—I went to the 
Vaudeville—— 

MR. HICKS (warningly): Don’t. There is no reason why you 
should. Nothing is sadder than to detect even the whitest of white 
lies on the lips of a beautiful woman. Lunch? Oysters ? 

Miss CLIFFORD : Guesso, 

(She guesses right.) 

Mr. HIcks (dying to a boy messenger): Say 1 am at the 
Vaudeville. 

(Exit the boy messenger.) 

F. R. (¢udervening between MISS CLIFFORD and the oysters): 
Don’t you feel rather Jost without. your chafing dish ? 

Miss CLIFFORD (evidently seeking information) : How’s that ? 

F. R.: Well, I read an article by you in the Daz/y A/a/l on how 
you lived on twopence a day—or a week—by means of your con- 
fidential chafing dish. 

MIss CLIFFORD: So I could, too. 
hard up in the States I dd. 

F. R.: Any girl can live on twopence a day when all London is 
fighting to entertain her at the Carlton or the Savoy. 

Mr. Hicks: But when youre hard up, no one wants to entertain 
you. I remember that after Walker, London, 1 walked about the 
streets of London starving. I had chambers and a man servant, but 
| had no food and no chafing dish and no twopence. 

MIss CLIFFORD (wth tears in her voice): Sakes alive ! 

Mr. Hicks: It’s a-wonder / was. I was driven to awful straits. 
One day I wolfed the seeds out of a parrot’s cage and ate them. 

F. R.: Was it your parrot ? 
Mr. Hicks: Of course it was. 
of a strange parrot ? Certainly not. 

it was good stuff or not ? 

Miss CLIFFORD: And was it real bully ? 

Mr. Hicks: It was rather like grape nuts or the material that 
has done such a lot of good to Sunny Jim. (Zo @ commissionaire) : 
No. Say that I don’t want him to build me a theatre. 

(Exit the commissionaire with the bad news.) 

F. R. (¢xtelligently to MISS CLIFFORD): Now 
American—— 

MIss CLIFFORD (giving F. R. @ cold-storage expression): Vm 
not an American. Kan du tale Norsk ? 

F. R. (completely nonplussed) : Help me. What is the trouble ? 

Miss CLIFFORD (fivwely) : Kan du tale Norsk ¢ 

F. R.: {s that a conundrum or what is it? 1’m completely in 
the dark. I am asa ship without a rudder. 

Miss CLIFFORD: J asked you whether you could speak Norwe- 
gian. 

F. R.: Good heavens! Why should I?) Why should you ? 

MISS CLIFFORD (without undue pride): Because 1’m a Norwe- 
gian. I only went to America five years avo. 

E.R. (lost in surprise): But you not only talk the Presidents 
American but you talk it with an American accent. 

Miss CLIFFORD: I suppose I walk with an American accent, 
too? 

F. R.: And all this in five years! 
American as an English duchess ! 

MIss CLIFFORD : Well, it sort of came natural. And when I had 
learnt the language I went on the stage. I was in Boston where the 
brains come from, and I went to Manager Henry Savage and told 
him I wanted to act. He laffed, thought I was a funny little thing, 
thought I was a pip-squeak. 

F. R. (évdignantly): That was a grave error. I’m sure you 
were never a pip-squeak whatever a pip-squeak n ay be. 

Miss CLIFFORD (candidly): Well, | don’t know so much about 


And what’s more, when I was 


Do you think I’d steal the food 
How should I know whether 


you, as an 


You are as completely 


that. Maybe I was rather like a pip-squeak. There was no more 
length to me than anything. I was as fat as a ball. He let me first 
appear in Zhe Prince of Pilsen. But I was clumsy and tore my 
clothes and tore the other girls’ clothes and—-Manager Savage fired 
me. 

F. R. (chivalrously): The villain ! 

Miss CLIFFORD : But after a time, when I’d grown some, he took 
me back. And after atime he promoted me to be a medium girl, 
and then | got to be a tall girl. 

F. R.: The Gibson Girl. The New York Girl. 

Miss CLIFFORD: In all the towns we went to on tour—you re- 
member ‘‘ The Dance of the Cities ”—] represented ¢a/ town. Cne 
week I’d be Ogden City, next week 1’d be Onchorseville, and so forth 
and so on. 

F.R. (behaving as one who sees deeply into the secrets of 
human life): So you were pretty popular in Ogden City and One- 
horseville ? 

MIss CLIFFORD: Well, the audiences didn’t br.ng their hatchets 
with them. 

F. R.: And over here you have had a pretty good time, ch ? 

Miss CLIFFORD: Yes. The press and the public have been just 
too cute for words. THE TATLER has been just elegant. 

F. R. (vaguely): THE TATLER? 

Miss CiiFroRD: Yes. If Zhe Eva is the actor’s Bible, THE 
TATLER is the actress’s Bible. 

F. R.: How is that? Please explain the dark saying. 

Miss CLIFFORD (kindly elucidating the matter): Because the 
actresses all pray to have their pictures in it. Don’t you ever see 
THE TATLER ? 

F. R. (¢xfluenced possibly by the bad example of MR. HICKS) : 
No. 

Miss CLIFFORD (alarmed for F. R.’s sanity): Then what do 
you read, anyway? 

F. R.: Well, up to now I’ve only got to volume seven of my 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

MIss CLIFFORD (aside) : Chump-head. 

F. R. (conversationally): Is it true that you are going to teach 
the Gibson walk at Tree’s School of Acting. 

MIss CLIFFORD: I’m not going to teach anybody anything. 
In fact, I’in learning singing myself. I don’t want to do the Gibson 
glide all my life. I want to act. 

F. R. (anxiously): But not in Norwegian ! 

MIss CLIFFORD (very sensibly): No. 

MR. Hicks (Zelling an express messenger a lie that ts half the 
truth without being the blackest of lies): Say that I’m far too 
busy. 


Not in Ibsen ! 


(Exit the express messenger.) 

F. R.: By the bye, is one right in saying that The Catch of the 
Season is the talk of the town, or should one state that 7e Talk of 
the Town is the catch of the season ? 

Mr. HICKS (modestly): Both statements are completely correct. 
Well, I must be off to rehearsal. (After a conference with 
Mr, Oddenino as to whether or not Oddenino is an Irish name) 
Good Heavens! Somebody waiting for me at all the doors anc 
I haven‘t got my airship ! 

(Exit hastily and probably invisibly.) 
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Second Series—No. I. 


Guessing Stories. 
We are the most wonderful things imaginable and no man 
understands us, though many have invented theories for our 
existence and striven to explain us, but have not succeeded even to 
their own satisfaction as they cannot prove their statements. We 
come where and when we please to rich and poor alike. Sometimes 
we torment people and again give them pleasure. We generally 
work at night because then fussy mankind sl-eps and gives us some 
rest, which we like, but we do work by day when we have peace. 
People talk of us and like to tell their experiences of us, but they are 
not always listened to with the attention they desire. We can be 
chased away, but no one can bring us back unless we choose to 
come. We have sometimes been used as warnings in times of peril, 
though there are scoffers who ridicule our powcr. 
[Eight of these stories will be published in THE TATLER, and the 
Editor will give a prize of a framed drawing by Herbert Railton to 
the first of his readers who sends the correct solutions. | 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Football in 1905.—Though the match for 
the Sheriff’s Shield still remains to be played 
the football season for 1904-5 may be said to 
have come to an end with the final tie last 
Saturday. In the Association game the past 
season has been uneventful. During Sep- 
tember the doings of the two promoted clubs -- 
Woolwich Arsenal and Preston North End— 
were followed with especial interest as at one 
time it appeared possible that Preston might 
head the first division and that Woolwich 
might be unable to retain the position for 
which they had struggled so long. Many 
weeks, however, before Christmas it became 
quite evident that Woolwich were in no 
danger of being deposed and that Preston 
had no reasonable prospect of winning the 
League championship. Since then, except 
among their immediate supporters, the two 
clubs have not been especially noted among 
their fellows. Speaking broadly, League foot- 
ball has made no advance either in skill or 
popularity. No professional club has stood 
out as prominently as Preston North End 
and Sunderland once stood, admittedly 
superior to all their rivals, and although 
“sates” still remained enormous it is doubt- 
ful if any club except Woolwich perceptibly 
increased the number of its followers. In the 
cup ties the south was less prominent than 
usual. Tottenham played as pretty football 
as ever, but effectiveness rather than pretti- 
ness is what counts in cup ties. For once in 
a way the cup competition proved a genuine 
test of merit, and it was not by any fluke that 
the Villa and Newcastle made their way to 
the Crystal Palace. On the season’s play 
there were no better teams in the country. 


A Belated International.—In international 
football Wales and Ireland proved  con- 
vincingly that they are no longer mere 
chopping blocks for England and Scotland. 
Wales, however, and Ireland depend so 
largely on players associated with English 


Thomas 


VICTOR TRUMPER 


The finest batsman living 


clubs that their international matches are 
quite devoid of that international flavour 
which makes the Rugby match between 
England and Wales so interesting. Scotland 


W. W. ARMSTRONG 


One of the best all-round players in tre 
Australian team 


this season followed the example of Wales, 
and the Scottish team at the Crystal Palace 
on April 8 drew its players principally from 
English clubs. The preponderance of Anglo- 
Scots in the team deprived the match of 
much of its interest, and as this neglect of 
such clubs as the Celtic and Rangers was 
not attended with much success it is probable 
that it will not be repeated next year. What 
ought to be the finest match of the season 
became the dullest affair imaginable, partly 
owing to the unrepresentative character of 
the Scottish eleven but chiefly by reason 
of the poor football played by England’s 
side. The explanation of the exceedingly 
indifferent display given by the English 
players was that the hard ground and lively 
ball destroyed combination. I very much 
doubt if under any climatic conditions the 
team which represented England would have 
covered itself with glory. 


A Question of Turf.—I agree, how- 
ever, with C. B. Fry that the international 
matches are played too late in the year, at 
any rate the England v. Scotland match. 
Mr. Fry’s objection to the date being fixed so 
late in the year is that by the beginning of 
April the ground has acquired a sprightliness 
which makes it more suitable for cricket than 
for football. But apart altogether from the 
question of the condition of the turf, towards 
the close of the season after seven months of 
constant football it is inevitable that many of 
the best players in the country must have 
become stale. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that it takes the Selection Committee seven 
months to pick the best eleven in the country. 
I take it that the prime duty of a selection 
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committee is to discover what men are playing 
best at the date of the particular match for 
which they are to be picked. Whether that 
date happens to be December 1 or April 1 is 
quite indifferent. 


The Corinthians.—On the whole the 
Corinthians have had a disappointing season. 
Perhaps after their great victory over Bury 
last year one was inclined to expect too much 
from them. It is impossible for any team 
whose composition varies every week to keep 
constantly in its very best form. Nevertheless, 
the history of the Corinthians in 1904-5 is 
disfigured by two exceedingly ugly blots— 
their defeat by Tottenham at Leyton and 
their defeat by Queen’s Park at Glasgow. At 
no time during the past season did the Corin- 
thians approach the form they showed in the 
Sheriff's Shield match last year though nearly 
all the men who were available last spring 
were still on the playing list. They started 
the season exceedingly well against Ports- 
mouth, but after their first three matches they 
somehow fell away. This falling off I am 
inclined to attribute principally to S. S. Harris 
and S. H. Day. Ido not mean by this that 
either of these great players showed any signs 
of permanent loss of form ; it just so happened 
that neither of them quite succeeded in main- 
taining their astonishing form of last year. Day 
is not physically strong enough to stand much 
roughing, and after being badly knocked 
about once or twice he seemed to have had 
enough of it. Harris is still, I believe, as 
great a footballer as ever, but it has taken 
him some time to realise that there exists a 
wide difference between the life of an under- 
graduate at Cambridge and the life of a 
schoolmaster with little leisure and much 
responsibility. Last season Harris always 
seemed to be at his very best, the result of 
an almost daily course of football ; this year 
he has occasionally appeared slow on the ball 
and doubtful of himself. The change is no: 
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CLEM HILL 


The greatest of left-hand batsmen 
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LACROSSE AT LORD'S 
C. H. Smith, the Northern goalkeeper 


doubt due to the fact that his opportunities for 
regular exercise have been limited and that 
he has often played when not in the best of 
condition. Mr. Bentley I know has been 
impressing on him the necessity of taking 
more exercise in the future. If Harris can be 
persuaded to follow this excellent advice the 
Corinthians and England will be the gainers 
next year. 


Concerning Rugby.—Of Rugby football 
in England in 1905 the less said the better. 
Last year England’s victory over Ireland at 
Blackheath gave some cause for hope that 
low water had at last been reached and that 
the tide was on the flow again. As it turned 
out the English Rugby Union in 1905 suc- 
ceeded in beating even its own unenviable 
record. The best players of the previous 
season showed a marked falling off, and not 
a single new man was 
discovered to take their 


place. Long before 
Christmas it became 
plain that Dillon had 


quite lost his pace, and 
although the Selection 
Committee played him 
against Wales he sub 
sequently disappeared 
from international foot- 
ball. 

The Arthur 
‘Cup. — The Old Car- 
thusians seem quite 
determined not to let the 
Dunn Cup out of their 
possession. In the first 
year of the competition 
they shared it with the 
Old Salopians, last year 
they won it after a good 
fight in the final with 
the Old Rossallians, and 
now for the third year 
by their defeat of the 
Old Reptonians — they 
‘still retain it. It would, 
perhaps, make the com- 


Dunn 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 
Harrison, R. O. C. Ward, W. Bailey, N. H. Dakeyne, 
J. F. Williams, A. F. Harding, C. E. L. Hammond (captain), H. Alexander, F. H. Palmer; front 


petition more interesting if these victories 
could be occasionally inter:upted, but if any 
club is to have a lien on the cup there are 
sentimental reasons why that club should be 
the Old Carthusians. Though an old Etonian 
himself two of Arthur Dunn’s closest friends 
were old Charterhouse boys-—W. N. Cobbold 
and G. O, Smith. The last time I saw 
Arthur Dunn, shortly before his death, he 
was starting on a visit to Cobbold. The 
comrades} of the football field had become 
keen antagonists at the whist table, and I 
believe that it was a standing engagement 
that part of the holidays should always be 
devoted to a whist match between Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn and Mr.and Mrs. Cobbold. The 
Old Carthusians quite deserved the victory 
this year by reason of their consistency ; but 
a few months ago it looked any odds on the 
Old Malvernians winning the cup. Their 
play in the tie against the Old Westminsters 
was one of the most brilliant exhibitions ot 
football I have ever seen. 


The Amateur Cup.—While Old Carthu- 
sians and Old Reptonians were fighting at 
Queen’s, Clapton and West Hartlepool were 
settling the question of the destination of the 
Amateur Cup at Shepherd’s Bush. In the 
early days of the Amateur Cup the competition 
used to attract the best of the old boys’ clubs, 
but one by one they fell away, and no one 
to-day pretends to believe that the winners of 
the cup are the best amateur side in England. 
Whose fault it is that the conditions of the 
Amateur Cup repel the better class of amateurs 
Iam not prepared to say, but if Darlington 
was a fair representative of some of the 
amateur clubs which competed I do not wonder 
that the old boys boycotted the competition. 
I shall. always recollect as one of the foulest 
games I have ever seen a certain Amateur 
Cup tie between Darlington and the Old Car- 
thusians at Leyton in 1896 or 1897. One of 
the Darlington halves after persistently trip- 
ping and hacking M. H. Stanbrough was at 
last sent off the field, but if the referee had 
ordered the whole team off he would not have 
far exceeded his duty. Possibly Darlington in 
those days was less humanised than now, but 
the Amateur Cup was bound to become a 
farce when it produced a style of play which 
would not be tolerated among “ pros.” 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES RUGBY CHAMPIONSHIP—THE MIDDLESEX TEAM 
Back row-W. B. Grandage, H. Hosken, E. M. 


row—A. L. Wade, A. D. Stoop 
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F. Turner, R. E. Godfray; middle row— 
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International Chess.—Chess in England 
seems to be {following in the steps of Rugby 
Union football. In connection with the cable 
match between England and America last 
week the J/az/ published a letter from Mr. 
Philip Dancer in which it was asserted that 
favouritism rather than merit decides who 
shall be chosen to represent England, and 
that the match instead of being England 
versus America has resolved itself into a 
competition between the City of London Chess 
Club and the United States. It is perfectly 
certain that ever since the international 
match was inaugurated the British team has 
included players whose claims to represent 
their country were somewhat hazy, but I do 
not know that the responsibility for their 
inclusion rested with the City of London 
Chess Club. Any individual or committee 


that undertakes to select a representative 
British chess team is 
faced with two difficul- 


tics—-a comp.e e lack of 
organisation and a host 
of petty jealousies and 
conflicting interests. I 
suppose there is no game 
in which envy, hatred, 
and malice are so ram- 
pant as chess. The 
right of Mr. Atkins and 
Mr. Amos Burn to repre- 
sent England is perhaps 
undisputed, but with the 
exception of these there 
is hardly a player of 
whom his rivals do not 


entertain the opinion 
that the capacity for 
chess is the rneanest. 


The other difficulty is 
caused by faulty organi- 
sation. There is no club 
in England at which all 
the best players in the 
country can meet and 
where their form can 
he ascertained from time 
to time. M.R.R. 
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Some Clever Dogs and Their Owner. 


Alene Hon. Mrs. Cecil Howard, who has earned much distinction 

in practical farming, has been for many years a great lover 
Her taste, however, does not lie in lapdogs for her 
preference is given entirely to big ones, and these must have not 


of dogs. 


only beauty of form but also some 
special indication of intelligence to come 
within her requirements as canine com- 
rades. Her dogs at the moment are 
greyhounds, chows, and sheepdogs, and 
an extremely handsome cross-bred which 
looks very like a mediaval hound of 
romance. Moscow is a cross of borzoi 
and. deerhound blood, standing taller 
than either, and carries a very striking 
coat, cream-brown in colour, silky in 
texture, and curly in character. This 
jacket is a very becoming covering, more 
especially as his dreamy cinnamon eyes 
match it, and the fascinating creamy- 
yellow ¢owpée gives Moscow a charm- 
ing old-world appearance which is not 
lessened by his gorgeous Persian fringed 
tail and feathered toes that could not 
be surpassed by even the slughis, an 
Arabian breed that grows this hirsute 
appendage to its feet, which it protects 


from the sand of the desert on which they work. 


MOSCOW 


Moscow is a 


moon-worshipper, for no doors will hold him on moonlight nights. 


On these occasions he strides the hall and bays the most melancholy 


plaint. So strong in- 
deed was his desire to 
roam in the rays of the 
moon one night, not so 
very long ago, that the 
main entrance at Dutch- 
lands shows to this day 
about 3 ft. of solid 
gnawing and pawing. 
Far from being vexed 
with Moscow for the 
wanton damage Mrs, 
Howard is sympathetic 
on the subject, and says 
she is quite sure that 
Moscow could give a 
very sensible reason for 
his moon madness were 
he able to speak. 

This baying of dogs 
when the moon is at the 
full gives many weird 
superstitions all more or 
less ominous, one of 
which is that it is the 
presage of death to its 
owner or some such 


calamity to other dwellers in the house, but in the minds of more 
rational beings it is put down to some occult influence connected 
with the dogs themselves. This assumption is not original, and 
Ménie Muriel Dowie, in her beautiful moon-dog song, gives the 
answer perhaps in these lines which few 


can read without a tear :— 


Far away in Moonland, 
On very bright nights, 
Looking from our kennels 
We see the strangest sights; 
For the pointers are all pointing, 
And the setters’ flags are low, 
And there's no one there to “down”? thet.— 
Ah! we wish that we could go. 


Yes, when we lie a-dreaming, 
Just twitching tired eyes, 
We hear the moon-grouse crowing, 
See the moon-partridge rise 
In the big yellow valley, 
And through the scented wood 
There are clouds of moon-game feeding— 
We shall smell them if we're good. 


O our brothers there in Moonland 
We howl to you and howl 
Till we make our keepers angry ; 
“Lie down there, you!" they growl, 
For they cannot understand us 
And hog say we ‘‘bay the moon,” 
But we're calling to the white pack 
To say we're coming soon. 


Next in interest to Moscow are the chows, which combine the 


Landor 


Strathfieldsaye strain with that of Huntly, better known perhaps as 
Miss Armyne Gordon’s, for it is her dogs which are transmitting the 
line of champion blue blood. 


The Celestials at Dutchlands are 
Mrs. Brown, an inveterate hunter, 
typical of her race, and light brown in 
colour; Lapsang, a most distinguished 
person of handsome proportions and 
small ears that fail, however, in standing 
erect else his head would indted be “all 
that’s wanted”; his gait and general 
manners being those of a_ well-bred 
aristocrat he is the adored of every 
visitor. Lapsang’s name comes from 
the tea in use at Dutchlands and to 
which he is very partial, and indeed 
looks for as regularly as his mistress. 
Goblin and Polly, born last year, are 
cf course in the puppy stage, and as 
delightful as puppies can be, and as 
puppies are—extremely wilful and dis- 
obedient. Treacle cake, however, makes 
them quite good. The greyhounds, which 
are also indoor dogs, are appropriately 
called Muffin and Crumpet, and these 
names were the outcome of their puppy 


gluttony of afternoon tea cakes. 


The sheepdogs come from Syndale Bob strain, a champion at 


MRS. CECIL HOWARD 


MRS. BROWN, CRUMPET, 
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persement is easy. 


With descendants of Bob, who journeyed from Newport to his home in the Isle of Wight 


Landor 


AND LAPSANG 


Tring in 1903, and a dam whose forebears have been in Mrs. Howard's 


family for years. Rose, 
the grandmother of the 
puppies now at Dutch- 
lands, was transported 
from the Isle of Wight, 
the home of her birth, 
where her father earned 
a name for himself by 
his cleverness in finding 
his way home by train 
from Newport, a journey 
that entailed a change 
at a railway junction. 
Mrs. Howard keeps the 
bobtails as drovers to 
drive the cattle and live 
with the Jerseys. Their 
colour is  granite-grey 
and pigeon-blue. The 
male puppies are sold as 
soon as weaned, only 
the females being kept 
at Dutchlands. 

Though Mrs. How- 
ard’s house dogs number 
eight they are so well 
trained that their dis- 


Landor 


Each dog knows his rug—his place—and once 
the stranger is greeted the family of canéde consider their hospitality 
done and return alertly to their own affairs. So, too, at lunch-time, 
though each dog is in the dining-room, and follows you there in 
stately, solemn ceremony, he flops silently 
into a_ place, from which he makes neither 
stir nor sound until his own tocsin is sounded 
by Mrs. Howard after the ordinary lunch is 
finished. Then comes a very pretty, inte- 
resting tableau. Each dog runs and stands 
in a given spot, where he waits with joyous 
tail while Mrs. Howard at a side table appor- 
tions the gravy and meat to their several 
dishes—no movement except that of the 
half-suppressed tail, no noise, but sixteen 
eyes are large, full, and expectant, and 
fixed on their mistress. Then Mrs. Howard 
gives its plate to each dog in turn, begin- 
ning with the youngest, and in thus de- 
corous a fashion do the well-behaved dogs 
of Dutchlands dine. 
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Light Car or Tri-car.—A fierce battle of words has lately been 
raging inthe technical press concerning the respective merits of 
these two types. The gentleman who had the temerity to assert 
that the former type is infinitely preferable to the Jaiter on the score 
of comfort has been violently assailed by the adherents of the 
tri-car, ‘who, if they have had no very sound arguments wherewith to 
support their contentions, have at least done the best they can to 
belittle the opposition by virulent abuse. But in spite of all this 
there is no doubt that the complicated tri-car with its multi-speed 
gears, its water-cooling, its reversing gear, and its other car-like 
attributes, cannot remain in favour for very long. It is far too com- 
plicated, and as all the hatred, malice, and uncharitableness in the 
world will not make it less so, its upholders had better resign them- 
selves to the inevitable and realise that, so far as the ordinary man 
is concerned, the small car is bound to” 
be first favourite. 


The Virtues of the Small Car.—This 
is by far the more comfortable type of 
the two. Both passengers can be 
thoroughly protected from the weather, 
and there is plenty of room for carrying 
luggage and spares. There is less tend- 
ency to slip owing to the four wheels 
in place of the more treacherous three. 
On a high-powered tri-car the strain on 
the driving wheel is enormous ; on a car 
that strain is divided between the two 
rear wheels. The argument that money 
is saved on the licence is really a feeble 
one, for when a tri-car weighs over 
3, cwt. it is no longer a tri-car according 
to the definition laid down by the Local 
Government Board, and it should there- 
fore be registered asacar. In the matter 
of purchase price the car scores, for it is no uncommon thing for 
one of these complicated high-powered tri-cars to be sold at £110 
or even more, whilst there are excellent voiturettes on the market— 
the 6-h.p. Rover, to quote one instance alone—listed at 100 guineas. 


Starting the Engine.—Having once been started at the 
beginning of a run a four-cylindered motor should, after being 
temporarily stopped for a little while, usually start up from the 
switch. Sometimes, however, this plan is ineffective, in which case 
the easiest way is to slightly advance the ignition lever (leaving the 
current switched off, however) and then to give two or three 
vigorous turns to the starting handle in order to get a little gas into 
the cylinders. The current should then be switched on, when it will 
usually be found that the charge so drawn in will be exploded, and 
thus the motor will be started without the possibly nervous driver 
running any risk of a “ back-fire.” 


THE CONTRASTS OF CIVILISATION 


This picture shows the contrasts of civilisation in India, for 
side by side with the immortal elephant as carrier is the latest 
type of six-cylinder Napier 
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Motor Sparks. 


An Emergency Device.—Every good and law-abiding {motorist 
knows that he must not travel a yard on the road after lighting-up 
time if he is not showing a red light at the rear even though the tail 
lamp be alight. Consequently, if through any accident this becomes. 
extinguished he is in rather a quandary how to proceed. A piece 
of red tissue paper tied securely over the orifice that was hitherto 
protected by a red glass will answer admirably, and even if this 
should not happen to be available a fragment torn from the cover 
of a similarly tinted paper will do almost as well. 


Cycling Limpets.—As a matter of fact this kind of mishap is 
very likely to occur through the objectionable pexchant which some: 
cyclists develop for following close in the rear of a speedy car. 
Attention has been drawn to the practice and strongly condemned 
in the pages ef the technical press, but 
the evil abates not one jot. Therefore 
should the driver slow up suddenly as 
often as not the rider is unable to pull 
up in time to avert a collision and crashes 
against the back of the car, scraping 
the varnish and frequently breaking the 
lamp as well. 


Concerning Side-slip.—Every novice: 
knows that he must not use his brakes 
when he feels the car begin to skid as. 
that will only hasten the catastrophe he 
is endeavouring to avoid. But beyond 
that his ideas are a little hazy, and by 
the time he has evolved a plan of suit- 
able action he is frequently in the hedge, 
whence it isa little difficult to conduct 
operations decided upon. The one and 
only thing to do is to manipulate the 
steering wheel at the first suspicion of a 
slip. Turn it sharply in the direction in which the car is disposed’ 
to slide and then, just as sharply, back again. The usual 
inclination is to reverse these directions and so trouble arises, for 
unless the steering is turned first in the direction of the skid it is 
impossible for the wheels to bite the road surface again. It has 
been suggested that at this critical moment the current should be 
switched off, but this would be really as disastrous as pushing on 
the brakes. 


Its Prevention.— The only real preventive of this most unpleasant 
experience lies in careful driving and steady steering, both of which 
must be even more exercised when a greasy patch is suddenly 
encountered. Corners must be taken slowly, and sharp turns in the 
steering must be avoided. And finally, just as a good whist-player 
when in doubt plays trumps, so a careful motorist frames for his. 
own guidance the golden rule, “ When in doubt, de-clutch.” 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 


qualified. 


of note paper. 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o7 the second Monday following the date: 
of issue, z¢., answers to the third acrostic 
(dated April 19) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 1. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Fourteenth Series) 


or third prize in the year, but the winner of a I. ACLS XSEMSE an UF 
lower prize may try for a higher one. Double Acrostic No. 3 ai (AN Pi De Ate R pale ale OLN(N) 
2. The uprights of the acrostics must be F . 3: (CO) Riv OR ONS Ane els sOns(N) 
: Fifi 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be AG lee nth: Series) BW a f 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- z pate area is He 4 Nae 
native guesses may be sent, but ‘only in the Spee ogmnoe TT wc t ceeneread Sea 15, TOACISINO: Bias eS 


event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 
by the editor will other solutions be con- 
sidered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


To many men an unexpected grave. 


1. Reverse these letters and you shall make 
The name of a fruit of the cherry shape. 
. These letters six reversed must be 
A Jady'’s Christian name to see. 


n 


3. A country vast in piteous plight. 
4. A Yorkshire market town—this light. 


5. A quality of voice in young and old 
That comes to most when they have caught a cold. 
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1. The admiral who advised bluffing and then fighting 
Japan. 

2. “ (S)poo(k) '’ is accepted, 

3. Westininster Abbey, and Abbey who painted the 
coronation picture, 

5. Sir Frank Lascelles. The British Embassy at 
Berlin is quite near the Potsdam Gate. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets much that no answer to: 
No, 11 was received from ‘‘ Yasmar "' or ‘‘ Splendide.”’ 
~ The many equivalents have been carefully considered 
but are so numerous that it is impossible to deal with 
them in detail. 

Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Glevum, Macaudax, Novice. Many others have earned 
marks. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN CHRISTOPHER WREN 
Building Cathedrals in Wood. 


NOTRE DAME 


ogee 
QAR OR 


BURGOS OLD ST. PAUL'S 


CANTERBURY ROUEN 


These illustrations represent the ingenuity of Mr. Alfred M, Coliett, who in three years nas built over thirty models of famous churches. 


He uses small 
wooden biocks, many thousands of which are employed. 


No glue is used, and only the finer portions of the buildings are pinned together, Mr. Coliett 
is a lecturer upon our cathedrais, and thoroughly understands the sudject to wmicn he has devoted so much ingenuity 
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>, THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Na 


Lonpon. 

M* DEAR PRISCILLA,—Is there any lone- 

liness equal to that of the habitual 
grumbler bereft of her pet grievance? Such 
is the lamentable plight of your Delamira 
—see Meredith. Great-Aunt Jane, whose 
niggardly habits I have 
deplored for years past, 
has suddenly assumed 
the propensities of a gift 
horse and_ has _ lately 
overwhelmed me with a 
present the magnificence 
of which you will only 
rightly realise when I 
describe to you the 
guise in which it will 
spend its immediate 
future. It is, indeed, 
nothing less than an 
Indian shawl of cob- 
webby texture suggesting 
a subtle blend of silk 
and crépe de chine 
bordered with a charac- 


teristic design in the 
softest of oriental 
colourings. 


In a word, it is a 
perfect specimen of its 
kind, and | have not yet 
overcome my sense of 
amazement at the gene- 
rosity which could relin- 
quish the notion of 
taking such a treasure to 
the grave unused, its 
sweetness having been 
wasted on a desert of 
tissue paper and laven- 
der. Now, however, it 
is assured an end in 
the honourable company 
of a yoke of Irish lace, 
the latter fitted to a 
nicety, and both together 
achieving the ideal opera 
mantle of the moment. 

The shawl, of course, 
is draped from the 
shoulders, the lace form- 
ing the yoke or collar 
being carried down the 
fronts in the form of long 
stole ends. On either 
shoulder there is a cameo 
button of _ positively 
startling size, a series of 
lesser lights of the same 
design being dotted 
down the lace fronts. 

At the risk of boring you to extinction I 
must revert to the subject of parasols on 
which I touched last week, for I have just 
heard of certain novelties which are to the 
fore in New York and likely to be over here 
ere long. One possesses the Netsuki handle 


in the Home 


provided with chain and knob exactly like the 
purse of the same name ; the chain is attached 
at the end of the handle of briarwood or cactus- 
wood, the knob being of gun-metal inlaid with 
silver, of chased gold, or of smoked ivory 
carved in Japanese design. 


A MANTLE 


In black taffetas trimmed with velvet and braid; sleeves of muslin and Irish lace (Bechoff-David) 


Handles and tops or ferules to match are 
also a new feature, gun-metal chased with 
silver or gold being specially popular. 

In the covers almost all of the varied trim- 
mings that are in favour for the embellish- 
ment of yownsareemployed. Hand-painting, 
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Hints on Dress & Beauly 


embroideries of every description, broderie 
anglaise, and insertions of lace are found on 
plain taffetas parasols in white or pale tints, 
ombré taffetas being used in all the new spring 
shades. Wild silk or tussore make some of 
the smartest of parasols, and with the Zanzibar 
handles which have a 
hinge’in the centre of 
the stick so that they 
can be folded like the 
dress-suit-case umbrella 
they are decidedly neat. 

Linen parasols for 
use with the linen frocks 
and coats that area fad 
of the season are a new 
feature. Some are made 
of fine Irish linen with 
2 in. tucks from top to 
bottom, the edges of 
which are hand-em- 
broidered with a fancy 
scallop. Parasols of em- 
broidered lawn or batiste 
with tucked borders are 
made over a lining of 
pale-hued washing silk. 

Parasols of chiffon 
are made with fine 
tucking, shirring, or 
smocking with full frills 
of the same which have 
hem - stitched borders. 
Pompadour silks and 
ribbons are also com- 
bined with chiffon most 
effectively. 

The supreme note, 
however, is struck in 
parasols of duchess,. 
Bruges, Irish crochet, or 
rose point lace furnished 
with handles of carved 
ivory. It all sounds. 
characteristically opulent 
does it not ? 

Have you tried the 
new Pasta Mack Soap ? 
If not you have a de- 
lightful sensation in 
store. The scent is, 
delicious without being 
aggressive, the same in 
fact as that of the 
tablets of the same 
name, and it has an 
equally beneficial effect 
on the skin. Indeed, 
since providing myself 
with both even London 
water has lost its terrors. 
A box containing three pieces of soap only 
costs 2s. 6d,, so that you can enjoy it and. 
practise economy at the same time. I need 
hardly remind you that the tablets we beth. 
appreciate so much are equally inexpensive.— 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


he blouse of the moment is essentially 
feminine, its moods and tenses being as 
varied and delightful as those of the most 
fascinating coquette. .Nor need one go to 
Paris to see it in its most entrancing aspect, 
forall the best productions of that fashion centre 
are to be found at Peter Robinson’s, Oxford 
Street, W., whose fame in this one particular 
alone has spread over seas and impressed 
even the hard-headed American who claims 
to recognise a real good thing on sight. 


Se Se 


A typical example is a model in Saxe blue 
taffetas mousseline, the beauty of its colouring 
enhanced by warm ivory-tinted lace at the 
throat and elbows. Dainty in the extreme 
is another of white taffetas and lace adorned 
with a tiny black and white silk braid. 


SY Se 


Then there is the charming little garment 
pictured on this page, costing the sum of 
35s. gd., this modest figure covering all 
possible colourings in crépe de chine, adorned 
with motifs and lace insertions, whilst a dainty 
bridge coat in taffetas, with a novel lace basque 
and elbow sleeves, is 49s. 6d. only. 

SS ne 

In the realm or slips there are delightful 
examples in messaline of every colour hand- 
somely trimmed with white lace appliqué: and 
fancy feather stitching for 25s. 6d. Others 
with real lace yokes and deep shaped cuffs 
are. wonderful value for 29s. 6d., and at the 
same price you can get a charming novelty in 
the shape ofa chiné shirt beautifully made to 
order. Morning slips in great variety and 
the useful golf jersey range from 5s. 11d. 
Moreover, one can always go to Peter Robin- 
son’s certain of securing something quite out of 
the common at a strictly reasonable price, be 
the quest for blouses, neck-wear, or for such 
useful accessories as the ready-made shaped 
frills for renovating under skirts. 


A DAINTY BLOUSE 
At Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street 


A feature of special interest to be seen here 
is the new chiffon ruffle fresh from Paris. 
Those in the round boa style shaped with a 
dip behind are specially designed to meet the 
demands of the new sleeves, but the stole 
and pelerine are also en évidence. 


ae 5 


One of the indispensable accessories to 
the grande toilette during the coming season 
will be the feather boa. When all is said 
and done the Englishwoman rarely feels at 
home or happy attired strictly e /atl/e,anda 
neck ruffle of some kind is with her almost 
a constitutional necessity. Were it not so it 
would be a Spartan temperament that could 
withstand the allurements of the “fine 
feathers” displayed at Debenham and Free- 
body’s, Wigmore Street, W., where there are 
boas and stoles in every style, and one may 
add at every price. 


4 Se 


The aim of every woman at first sight 
will naturally be to possess herself at once 
of one of the new round boas in some en- 
trancingly dainty colour shading to white, 
especially as a really charming specimen can 
be purchased for 49s. 6d., qualities ranging 
upwards to £20. In mauve, pale blue, or 
pink these boas are specially dainty, the 
colour predominating towards the centre and 
sprinkled with delicate tendrils of white 
feathers. | Even more striking is the effect 
of those in black, dark blue, and brown and 
white, the darker colourings naturally recom- 
mending themselves from an economical 
point of view. 


XS SS 


The most striking novelty of the hour, 
however, is a boa reflecting all the colours of 
theopal. Ina beautiful example of exceptional 
thickness one could count at least half-a-dozen 
different tints melted into a whole of in- 
describable softness and charm. 


~~. SS 


The Pierrot collar is also new and will 
commend itself to those who like an additional 
wrap at the neck but find the long stole ends 
decidedly in the way, the Pierrot being a 
short, thick ruffle of ostrich feathers finished 
at the ends with a neat bow and ends of black 
velvet ribbon; 25s. 6d. to 3 guineas is the 
price of these. 


“ SS 


Standard prices being the rule at 
Debenham and Freebody’s it is interesting 
to learn that the new round boa is procurable 
in different colourings at tos. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
2Is., 35s. 6d, and upwards. Neat ostrich 
cravats with shaped ends in natural black 
and while cost 16s. 6d., and very useful stoles 
of Hungarian marabout in natural colour and 
black are 14s. 6d., or in white and pale grey 
at 16s. 6d. Clipped scarves in lynx, white, 
natural grey, and black are 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 
and 21s. respectively, whilst four-strand clipped 
stoles with the omdré effect are excellent value 
for 69s. 6d. 

SS Ne 

Tailor-made blouses in cloth represent one 
of the most popular fancies of the hour, white 
cloth of a supple quality being preferred to 
any other. The majority are “ built” with 
severe pleats or wide tucks and are finished 
at the neck with the ubiquitous stock tie, 
embroidered kid being frequently requisitioned 
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for the purpose. More elaborate examples are 
embroidered in a sort of breast-plate design 
in shaded silks with a suspicion of gold thread 
here and there. A cream cloth worked thus 
in warm shades of chestnut is equally effec- 
tive from the modistic and artistic point of 
view. 


a 


THE NEW FEATHER BOA 
At Debenham and Freebody’s 


The double spot in contrasting shades is a 
feature of the newest semi-transparent dress 
materials. A pale grey voile far exemple 
has a raised mauve spot closely companioned 
by one in grey. Another slightly deeper in 
colour has the spots carried out in black and 
white. Magpie effects of all kinds are 
exceedingly popular ; it should be borne in 
mind, however, that they must be definitely 
black and white, and not of that indistinct 


character which may be indiscriminately 
written down as grey. 
SS SZ 


A striking novelty which as yet is sacrcd 
to the most exclusive modistes is the bead- 
work collarette. These decidedly quaint 
accessories are eminently successful rightly 
applied, but needless to say the utmost dis- 
cretion must be observed in order that they 
shall not recall too vividly the bead-work 
cushions which haunted our early youth. 

“ SS 

Wide gold and silver ribbons are being 
extensively utilised for belts; some of the 
prettiest have interwoven or embossed de- 
signs in a different colour. A gold ribbon 
sparingly embossed with black is one of the 
most effective, whilst pastel blue and mauve 
figure charmingly on others. A silver ribbon 
patterned in gold has a very soft effect, the 
ground of it appearing almost grey except in 
certain lights. 

Ne ee 

Flat rosettes composed of flowers encircled 
by leaves are replacing to some extent the 
velvet cockades which graced our winter 
millinery, forget-me-nots, heliotrope, verbena, 
and kindred blossoms being most popular. 


REL CAO ES Ee 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and Toc-eday. 


The Love of the Antique.—It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to meet the demand on 
the part of a large section of the public for 
furniture that is genuinely old. During the 
last ten years the number of intelligent collec- 
tors of old furniture has increased a thousand- 
fold. ‘The man in the street has been caught 
up with the idea that to collect old furniture, 
old china, and old silver is the thing to 
do. A good deal of space has been 
given in illustrated journals to foster 
the growing taste for the antique. 
There have always been collectors who 
were experts and who quietly pursued 
their hobby, noblemen who collected 
mezzotints or Sévres in lieu of putting 
money on the turf, and who assiduously 
studied McArdell prints or “rose Du 
Barry” fdte tendre with a genuine love 
for their collection. The enormous 
prices such collections when dispersed 
have brought their heirs have aroused 
the keenest popular interest in collect- 
ing, not for its own sake but because 
there is money to be made out of it. 


The Supply of Old Furniture.— 
Those who started the fashion have 
begun to be alarmed at the results of 
their up-hill endeavours to foster a 
taste for the old and the beautiful, 
The Windsor chair and the wax 
flowers under a glass shade were good 
enough for our grandmothers, now 
nothing that is not old is worth con- 
sidering. The old curiosity-shop dealer 
shakes his head sagely over a piece 
of bad workmanship and _ says, 
“modern.” The antique business has been 
run for all it was worth till the word, 
“modern,” in art has almost come to mean 
something of singularly bad taste and exec- 
rable manufacture. The continuous demand 
for old specimens has produced not a school 
of original craftsmen but whole crowds of bad 
imitators on the one hand or too faithful 
copyists on the other. It is of no use 
blinking the fact 
but it is true that 
tons of ‘ old” furnt- 
ture are manufac- 
tured every year to 
meet the demand of 
the public. whose 
cry is for more, 


Anachronisms 
in Villadom.— 
Every tiny villa has 
its brand-new suite 
of Chippendale 
furniture. Dadoes 
and friezes are as 
plentiful as black- 
berries. The pro- 
fessional classes, 
who ought to know 
better, put in their 
splendidly-equipped 
drawing-rooms_ old 
pieces of Stafford- 
shire pottery which 
were made for the 
c ttager’s. mantel- 
shelf and odd 
kitchen chairs of 
eighteenth - century 
make which are 
ludicrously out of 
place in their present 


BEDROOM 


surroundings. Itis not unusual to find an old 
spinning wheel such as in our illustration set 
in a modern drawing-room, but neither spin- 
ning wheels nor milking stools are articles of 
artistic furniture. The lop-sided taste for the 
antique is a shadow over the domestic art of 
the country at the present moment. But 


signs are not wanting which go to indicate 


AN OLD SPINNING WHEEL 


that twentieth-century art in furniture and 
decoration of the home will surpass anything 
that has preceded it in arriving ata perfection 
of comfort appropriately set in most perfect 
harmony. 


The Twentieth-century English Home. 
—A visit to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
will convey to the uninitiated what a Jacobean 


Now on exhibition at Messrs. Maple’s 
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IN A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH HOME 


room must have been like, as the authorities 
have reconstructed one and placed therein a 
fireplace and panelled walls and fine specimens 
of the furniture of the-period. It is true it is 
beautiful, of that there is no doubt, but the 
ordinary man does not want a Jacobean room 
in his modern flat. The notion is absurdly 
incongruous. <A visit to the galleries of 
Messrs. Maple in the Tottenham Court 
Road is an education as to what the 
future home will be like. With almost 
magical illusion, after ascending a lift 
one is confronted with the portico of 
a house and ushered into the hall, 
which is modern but furnished with 
unerring taste. It has its cosy corner 
for the after-dinner smoker, and sug- 
gests opulence without mimicry of 
feudal fashions. From the kitchen to 
the drawing-room, from the boxroom to 
the bedroom, everything is in its place. 
A visit to this perfect home is an object 
lesson. It has been planned and de- 
signed with a forethought for every 
requirement. There is a sewing-room, 
but it has no gimcrack “ work table,” 
so-called, that will overturn in a 
moment, but a practical cutting-out 
table, and the room is decorated in 
harmonious tints that must render it 
impossible for any lady to do inartistic 
work in such an atmosphere. 


The Modern Craftsman. — The 
brain of the clever designer has 
conceived, and the touch of the skilled 
craftsman has carried out in great 
thoroughness, every detail which makes 
for the maximum amount of comfort with 
the maximum amount of art. The dining- 
room of the home which Messrs. Maple have 
planned is a revelation in its suggestion of 
easy comfortableness. A fine candelabrum 
throws a mellow light on the diners. The 
electric table candelabra by an ingenious 
arrangement are removable, and the wires 
are invisible. The scheme of decoration is a 
bold and daring one 
inits modernity and 
originality. The 
walls are mauve 
or pale lilac broken 
by a line of light- 
brown Dutch tiles 
relieved here and 
there by blue ones. 
The mantel decora- 
tion is in rose 
Pompadour and 
the cushioned seats 
of the chairs are 
Indian red. The 
scheme of colour 
has been subtly put 
into effect. The 
result is strikingly 
pleasing. In the 
illustration of the 
specimen bedroom 
the colours have 
inevitably been lost. 
Black and white 
does scant justice 
to colour schemes. 
The furniture is 
Italian walnut in- 
laid with holly. 
The frieze round the 
room gives a cosy 
effect. A. H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, April 25, and Tuesday, May 9 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, April 26, and Wednesday, May 10 
Pay Days—Friday, April 28, and Friday, May 12 

Consols—Thursday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

Money.—At the end of March I anticipated that the Bank 
reserve, then standing at 31} millions, would fall during April to 
28 millions. Last week’s Bank return showed this anticipation more 
than fulfilled, for thanks to a decrease of over a million in the coin 
and bullion, of which £360,000 went abroad, the reserve fell to just 
over 274 millions. The market reduced its indebtedness to the Bank 
by nearly two millions, while the ratio of reserve to liabilities at not 
quite 53 per cent. was just over a point better. 

The issue of 10 millions Exchequer bonds foreshadowed in the 
Budget speech was made with the smallest possible loss of time but 
in a form that evoked criticism alike from Lombard Street and the 
Stock Exchange. The new bonds bear interest at 23 per cent. and 
were submitted to tender without the fixing of a minimum. I am 
writing before the result is known, but from what I can gather the 
condition fixing the repayment at par by equal annual drawings 
extending over the ten years pleases no 
one. It would have been so much more 
simple to issue the bonds in series 
without leaving the date of their 
maturity to chance. 


A Holiday Account.—The inclusion 
of the Easter holidays in the end-April 
account affords ample excuse for the 
stagnation to which the Stock Exchange 
resigned itself after the last settlement. 
The Mexican Railway dividend an- 
nouncement provided an_ unpleasant 
surprise for the bulls. They had been 
going for at least 6 per cent. on the 
First preference and they only got s. 
Before one could say “ Jack Robinson ” 
Mexican Seconds had flopped seven 
points, to the huge delight of the cover- 
snatching bucket shops that had so 
industriously advocated their purchase. 


The Grand Trunk Meeting. — 
Exactly ten years have elapsed sinc2 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., accepted the presidency of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, and 
he may be pardoned for the note of 
self-congratulation pervading the brief 
retrospect of an eventful decade in which 
he indulged at the half-yearly meeting 
on Thursday last. Under the muddling 
administration of Sir Henry Tyler the company had come to a sorry 
pass. On the reorganisation of the board in April, 1895, the road was 
not earning its fixed charges, and at the end of the June half-year, 1896, 
there was a deficit of £360,000. By the end of 1898 the Guaranteed 
stock was restored to the dividend list, and since that time upwards 
of three and a half millions sterling have been paid in dividends. 
The policy of the present executive has embodied the modernisation 
of transport by the increase of hauling power and the enlargement 
of freight cars. This has involved the strengthening of the bridges 
throughout the system and the entire reconstruction of several of 
the most important. At the end of 1894 there were only 440 miles 
of double track. In the last ten years 558 miles have been doubled, 
and when a section of some 28 miles between Kingscourt and 
Komoka has been completed during the current year there will only 
remain about 30 miles of single track between Montreal and Chicago 
vid Hamilton, a distance of 845 miles. Although there has been no 
addition to the numerical strength of the engines the hauling power 
has been increased by one-third without charge upon the capital. 
The result of this policy is seen in the fact that the gross receipts 
have risen from under four and a half millions in 1894 to nearly 
seven millions in 1904, an increase of 58 per cent., while the net 
revenue within the same period has increased by 71 per cent. 
At the same time the fixed charges have only grown by 4} per 
cent. within the ten years, but the aggregate improvement in the 
market valuation of the capital is upwards of twenty millions 
sterling. 


SIR CHARLES RIVERS 


President of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada in 
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The Grand Trunk is just embarking on a newera. The con- 
struction of its bantling, the Grand Trunk Pacific road, will start in 
June, the whole of the necessary funds to ensure the completion of 
the Lake Superior and Prairie sections having been provided by the 
recent bond issues under the respective auspices of Speyer Bros. 
and the house of Rothschild. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, able financier and railway president as 
he is, is anything but an ideal chairman for a large meeting. As a 
speaker he is one of the least effective that have to face big audiences 
in the City. His speeches invariably are crowded with figures, which 
in his hurried reading he slurs over in such a fashion as to render 
their significance unintelligible to the majority of his hearers. But, 
after all, the work by which he is valued is not that which he puts 
in at the Cannon Street Hotel. He brought to the Grand Trunk a 
wide experience matured by twenty years’ service as Controller- 
General of the National Debt Office, interrupted for a three years’ 
spell as Finance Minister of Egypt. His enzagements now include 
the chairmanships of the British Electric Traction Company and 
the Rand Central Electric Works, Ltd., while he is also a director 
of the Alliance, the most aristocratic of our assurance companies. 
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A Modern Duke of Plaza Toro.—Berlin society is much exer- 
cised just now at the announcement that Prince Christian Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen, Duke of Ujest, is turning himself and all his 
estates and industrial undertakings in Upper Silesia into a joint- 
stock company with a capital cf 4o 
millions of marks. There have been 
precedents for this operation among our 
own old nobility. The Clitheroe Estates 
Company, Ltd, was formed in 1898 
wih a share capital of £200,000 to 
acquire certain of the manors which 
were supposed to contribute to the 
revenues of Lord Montagu-of Beaulieu 
but which in point of fact were so heavily 
encumbered with charges to lady mem- 
bers of the family as to be of very little 
use to anybody else. Lord Montagu 
accordingly arranged with his son, the 
Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P., to bar the 
entail and turn the estates into a limited 
company, which issued to the public 
£225,000 four per cent. mortgage deben- 
ture stock, the proceeds serving as a 
fund to finance the exploration of re- 
puted coal measures and other subter- 
ranean wealth. 

Less than a year afterwards Lord 
and Lady Warwick turned themselves 
into a company to raise £210,000 on 
4 per cent. debentures secured by a 
first mortgage to trustees of the life 
interest of the earl in his Warwickshire 
estates, the freehold estate with collieries 
Somersetshire, and the countess’s 

settlements secured on her Essex and 
Leicestershire estates. Insurance policies were taken out on th: 
two lives separately, involving an annual premium charge of £7,750 
upon the Warwick Estates, Ltd., as the company was called, but 
securing the repayment of the debenture principal as to three-fifths 
on the death of the earl and as to the remaining two-fifths on the 
death ofthe countess. This explains why you have to pay a shilling to 
see the castle. 


Elliott & Fry 
WILSON, G.C:M.G., C.B. 


Bank of England.—The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street has 
selected her new governor in Mr. Alexander Falconer Wallace of 
8, Austin Friars, E.C., a merchant with large oriental connections, 
born in Edinburgh sixty-nine years ago, and until last year a director 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company as 
well as of the Burma Railways. 


Water-tube Boilers.—A company of American extraction which 
has taken root on Scottish soil and has done an exceedingly good 
turn to its original shareholders is Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., the 
holders of the patent rights for water-tube boilers for the whole world 
outside America and Cuba. The present company isa reconstruction 
of the original undertaking formed in 1891 with a capital of £100,000 
in preference and £140,000 in ordinary £10 shares. In 1897 when 
20 per cent. dividends were being paid the ordinary capital was 
increased to £220,000, and three years later the holders of these 
22,000 old £10 shares received 440,000 ordinary shares of £1 in the 
new company, and a fro va/d allotment of 90,000 new shares was 
made at 30s. The present price of the £1 shares is about 45,. 
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so that the original allottee of a £10 share has seen his capital 
multiplied by ten. The report for 1904, which was discussed at the 
Cannon Street Hotel last week, shows a very surprising jump in the 
profits, the total being £289,749 as compared with £180,043 for 
1903, the previous highest. The ordinary dividend for 1904 comes 
out at the rate of 20 per cent., and £175,000 has been placed to 
reserve. The directors announced that as some of the reserve fund 
now forms part of the working capital they had under consideration 
4 proposal to transfer this to capital account, presumably by the 
creation of bonus shares which will yield a fresh plum to the existing 
shareholders, All attempts to draw the chairman at the recent 
meeting as to the details of the scheme proved unavailing, and the 
proprietors will have to possess their souls in patience until a special 
meeting has been summoned for the formal discussion of the pro- 
posal. Mr. Dewrance pointed out that last year’s profits were to 
some extent abnormal owing to the receipt of a big order for water- 
tube boilers fo. their battleships from the United States Government. 
He added, however, that twelve of the ships of the British Navy are 


now fitted, or in course of fitting, with Babcock and Wilcox boilers. 


A Unique Presentation.—The resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts at the Babcock and Wilcox meeting was 
seconded by Sir William Arrol, M.P. for South Ayrshire, who has 
been a director of the company from the start. Later on in the same 
day Sir William was the recipient of a unique presentation at the 
hands of Mr. Balfour in the shape of a silver vase, subscribed for by 
350 of his fellow members of the House of 
Commons to commemorate his devotion to his 
party’s call in making the journey from Scotland 
on his wedding day six weeks’ ago to vote in 
the critical division on Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
amendment to the address. The famous con- 
tractor who built the Forth and Tay bridges, 
and who has announced his intention of retiring 
from Parliament at the general election, began 
life at the age of eight—fifty-eight years ago— 
as a piecer in a cotton mill, subsequently serving 
his apprenticeship to a blacksmith. His father 
rose from the position of a spinner to be manager 
of the famous thread mills of J. and P. Coats, 
Ltd., at Paisley, of which Sir William is now a 
director. He is also a member of the council of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company and 
an extraordinary director of the Union Bank of 
Scotland. If one searched the kingdom through 
it would be impossible to find a more splendid 
example of the self-made Briton—the product of 
sheer ability and hard work as distinguished from 
successful speculation. 


The Survival of the Fittest.—Four or five 
weeks ago I recounted the sad experiences of the 
shareholders of Hagemann and Co., Ltd., formed 
in May, 1896, to take over the business of a firm 
of margarine manufacturers with headquarters 
in Rotterdam. The two years’ trading to the 
end of 1904, it may be remembered, resulted in 
a net loss of about £175,000. If evidence were 
wanted to prove that such a collapse in this particular business is the 
outcome of incompetence—to state the case mildly—on the part of the 
management it will be found in the astounding contrast presented in 
the present position of Van Den Berghs, Ltd. This company started 
almost at the same time as Hagemanns. Its specialty was margarine 
and butter substitutes, and its headquarters Rotterdam. The parallel 
with Hagemanns extended still further, for the board was composed 
jointly of Englishmen and Dutchmen. For the year 1896 the directors 
succeeded in earning gross profits to the amount of £108,707, out of 
which a dividend of g per cent. was paid on the ordinary shares. 
For 1897, although the gross profits showed a decline of £17,500, 
the ordinary dividend was increased to ro per cent. Then came a 
spell of bad trade and fierce competition, and the profits declined 
to £72,472 for 1899, the dividend at the same time shrinking to 
+ per cent. At this juncture the directors, being practical men, 
recognised the necessity of enlarging their field of enterprise, with 
the result that the business now embraces a branch at Cleves, 
condensed milk and. soap. businesses at Rotterdam, and a Hamburg 
agency all carried on through separate companies, the capital. of 
which belongs to Van Den Berghs, Ltd. For 1902 the gross. profits 
fell just short of the £100,000 mark, but for 1903 there was a spurt 
to £144,879, and the ordinary dividend was raised from 6} to 
§ per cent. 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL, M.P. 
A director of Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. 
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The tenth annual report of the directors of Van Den Berghs, 
which is being submitted to-day at Salisbury House, E.C., presents 
a really remarkable showing, for the profits have gone with a bound 
to £247,037, an advance of over £100,000 within the year. The 
survival of the fittest would seem to have endowed the company 
with what may almost be regarded as a monopoly of the trade. ~The 
directors, however, seem to be doing the right thing in restricting 
their dividend payment to 12 per cent. for the year while they place 
£18,579 to reserve, bringing that fund up to nearly £90,000, and 
carry forward £147,627. An interesting point is that the total of 
the past year’s profits is almost exactly three times the amount taken 
as the basis of dividend estimates in the original prospectus ten 
years ago. The amount of the ordinary capital is half a million in 
£1 shares and there are no debentures. Under these conditions the 
two series of cumulative 6 per cent. preference shares may be 
regarded as practically gilt-edged securities ; yet strange to say the 
£5 shares, the total number of which is 90,000, can be bought to 
yield a clear 5 per cent., while the smaller issue of 150,000 B shares 
of £1, ranking second, is selling at the merest fraction above par. 
These are well worth attention in making up one’s own little 
industrial trust. 


Stock Exchange Prosperity.—During the month of November, 
1904, there was a remarkable rush of candidates for admission to 
the Stock Exchange owing to the change in the regulations which 
prescribed that every new member must also be a shareholder in the 
company owning the Stock Exchange as well 
as the holder of a nomination. Within the first 
fortnight of the foggy month no fewer than 666 
candidates took up their membership under the 
old conditions, of whom 550 were clerks qualified 
to go in -with two sureties on payment of 
250 guineas each, It was computed at the time 
that the amount. involved by this rush to antici- 
pate the new rules fell not far short of £235,000. 
That this estimate was not exaggerated will be 
seen from the report of the Stock Exchange for 
the year ended March 25,1905. The netrevenue 
comes out at the remarkable sum of £424,988 
as against £176,624 for the preceding period. 
Of this total £273,788 was derived from entrance 
fees. The proprietors in consequence receive a 
dividend for the year of £10 on each share £12 
paid. This is the biggest dividend yet paid, and 
it compares with £9 for each of the four preced- 
ing years. The membership rose by 528 to 
5,567, and there are 3,206 clerks. It goes with- 
out saying that there is no chance of last year’s 
experiences being repeated, and with the prospect 
of a marked set-back in entrance fees even on 
the normal numbers the committee need not 
apologise for carrying forward their big balance 
of nearly a quarter of a million. 


Anman Sir Albert Rollit in Oils.—Among the inte- 
resting portraits to be exhibited at Burlington 
House when the Royal Academy opens in May 
is a portrait of Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, M.P., 
painted by Professor Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., and presented to 
the subject in recognition of. his services generally to trustee savings 
banks, and especially by his honorary chairmanship of the Inspection 
Committee of savings banks from its establishment by the Act of 
1891. The presentation of this picture with an accompanying 
address was made a short time ago on behalf of the members of 
the Trustee Savings Banks Association and others by Mr. L. Tatham, 
the president of the association and chairman of the Manchester 
Savings Bank. 

Sir Albert Rollit is one of the most indefatigable and ubiquitous 
men of business in the kingdom. ‘There are really no bounds to 
his many-sidedness. For the last nineteen years he has sat in 
Parliament for South Islington, having previously been mayor of 
Hull for two or three years. He is largely interested in one of the 
chief shipping firms of that port although he is better known as a 
solicitor in Mincing Lane, E.C. He was knighted in 1885 when 
chairman of the executive committee of the jubilee of municipal 
corporations. He has been president of the Incorporated Law 
Society as well as of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. He is 
a colonel of militia, a distinguished graduate of London University, a 
light of the Primrose League, a director of the National Telephone 
Company, and the husband of the Duchess of Sutherland. 

REGINALD GEARD. 
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